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E. S. A. in the Tropics 


The demands of education know no frontiers. No organisation is 
more aware of this fact than the E.S.A. which supplies every form of 
school stationery and equipment to nearly every part of the globe. 

Eight decades have passed since the E.S.A. first began to serve 
the needs of education and today the letters E.S.A. spell Quality to 
Education Authorities and Schools throughout the World. 

Manufacturers of School Stationery. Furniture in Alloy and 
Wood. School Booksellers. 

Suppliers of Uniforms, Sports Gear, Visual Aid Equipment, Infant 
Teaching Apparatus, Trophies, and all other school requirements. 


Catalogues will be sent to Education Departments 
and Principals of Schools on request. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S ART MATERIALS 


No.I Water colour brushes (for use in schools) 


1 

From the tail of the lively little Russian squirrel 
living in far-away Kazan, we obtain the soft hair 
required for Squirrel Hair Water Colour Brushes. 


The squirrel hair is carefully dressed and treated 
before being tied for insertion in the metal ferrule 
which is made of aluminium. 


3 

The hair shaped asa brush has now been inserted 
in the ferrule. All Winsor & Newton’s brush 
ferrules are seamless which means extra strength 
and longer life. 








For the brush handles, Winsor & Newton use 
wood from the Silver Birch tree. It is of uniform 
quality throughout. 





Here you see the first stage of the brush handle—a 
‘blank’ of Silver Birch that must be machine- 
turned and then polished before it is ready to 
receive the brush head. 


The ‘blank’ has now been ‘turned’ and polished. 
It remains only for a machine to stamp on the 
size and series number, plus a name famous for 
artists’ brushes—WINSOR & NEWTON. 


7 THE FINISHED PROoDUcT—The handle has now been fixed in the ferrule 
and we have a fine quality Squirrel Hair Water-Colour Brush series 
36 that will give faithful service in considerate hands. 


T movenovr the world, Winsor & Newton’s art materials have earned the 
approval and confidence of educational authorities. Itis a matter of pride as well 
as policy with Winsor & Newton that as much careful craftsmanship goesinto the 
manufacture of their Scholastic materials as with those - 

produced for professional artists. Send for catalogue 6F. 





Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesez. 
Winsor & Newton Inc., 902 Broadway, New York, 10. 
Winsor & Newton (Pty.) Ltd., 605 Wingello House, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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EDITORIAL 


Training in Mass Education 


Tue first conference or training course for senior workers in mass education 
was held in London in May. The committee which produced the Mass 
Education Report of 1944, and has been sitting in one form or another off and 


on ever since, recommended long ago that two things were needed if mass 
education were ever to become important in British administration: a clearing- 
house in which mass education workers could pool their experiences, and 
training courses at different levels, which would pass ideas on mass education’ 
methods to those who could apply them. The clearing-house has been estab- 
lished; in fact, there are now two clearing-houses, one run by UNESCO and 
the other by the London University Institute of Education. Some elementary 
training in the ideas and methods of mass education has been available for 
some time to those taking the Devonshire courses. Now we welcome the 
institution of a new training course for senior officers, for the same reason as 
in the education service we welcome refresher courses for head teachers to 
supplement the training of recruits to the profession. Nevertheless, we hope 
that ideas on mass education will not harden into an orthodox official doctrine. 
Mass education is too young, and the best work in it has so far been done by 
people who are not models of official orthodoxy. Let us not regularise it into 
a mere technique of administration. 


UNESCO's New Director of Education 

The post of head of the education division in the UNESCO secretariat is 
one of those posts whose importance depends very much on the personality of 
the occupant. By common consent, the retiring head, Dr. Beeby of New 
Zealand, made it extremely important; he held a powerful influence over the 
miscellaneous crowd of educationists that comes to a general conference, and 
UNESCO itself has recognised his great services by making him one of its 
honorary counsellors, of whom there are so far three. On the other hand, it is 
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possible to imagine the post filled by a mere administrator, who carried no 
weight in international education circles. It is good news that Dr. Beeby is 
being succeeded by Mr. Lionel Elvin, principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 
Mr. Elvin’s varied experience in secondary, adult, and university education 
will ensure that UNESCO’s education department, if its gaze is on the stars, 
will have its feet firmly on the ground. It is the more important that it should 
have, because education is the most emotionally and politically explosive of all 
the subjects in UNESCO’s vast field. We shall wish Mr. Elvin success in his 
task of ensuring that the seminars, educational missions, literacy campaigns, 
and training centres which UNESCO insists must be carried on, shall be 
carried on well. 


UNESCO's Editorial “‘ We” 


The editorial “‘we”’ is a well-known device for adding weight to the opinions 
of a newspaper staff. The view expressed may be that of a solitary journalist; 
but the “‘we”’ suggests that it has been arrived at by a sort of Cabinet conference. 
There is a somewhat similar ambiguity in a new UNESCO activity. UNESCO 
has accepted the Trusteeship Council’s invitation to comment on the reports 
which the administering powers render on their stewardship in the trust terri- 
tories. It is natural that the Trusteeship Council should desire impartial expert 
comment on such matters as education, and it is natural that it should turn for 
it to UNESCO. But there is a danger that UNESCO’s pronouncements may 
receive an authority which they do not deserve. UNESCO’s comments are 
presumably made by the education division of the secretariat. Even with 
Dr. Beeby or Mr. Elvin at its head, the education division of the UNESCO 
secretariat is not competent to make authoritative pronouncements on educa- 
tional work which it has not seen. Nobody is. Norway and New Zealand 
would not regard the comments of the UNESCO secretariat on their annual 


education reports as authoritative, and Tanganyika and Samoa should not be 
expected to do so merely because they are non-self-governing territories. The 
time may come when the knowledge and experience of its own staff and of its 
advisory panels will enable UNESCO to speak with unrivalled authority. 
The time has not come yet. 


Art, Science, and Technology 


The Secretary of State, who was already provided with educational advice 
by three committees, the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, 
the Inter-University Council, and the Colonial University Grants Advisory 
Committee, has now added a fourth, the Committee on Arts, Science, and 
Technology. The colleges of arts, science, and technology, of which only the 
Sierra Leone college exists so far, are what the Hamilton Fyfe committee called 
the regional college, a development of the Elliot Commission’s conception of 
the territorial college. The general lines of the idea are well known: a com- 
bination of technical and commercial training (including much of the training 
now carried on in departmental establishments) with the ideals and the 
atmosphere of liberal education. But everything will depend on how the idea 
is carried out; and this again will depend on the men picked to direct the 
colleges and on the advisory body which backs them at home. As the new 
colleges will need to co-operate closely with the university colleges and with 
the schools and all types of adult and informal education, it is a wise step to 
set up a committee, on which the ACEC and the IUC are strongly represented, 
to supervise their work. It is to be hoped that the new committee will not be 
limited to advising the Secretary of State, but will be able to develop the same 
direct relationship with its colleges as the Inter-University Council has so 
successfully developed with the Colonial universities. 
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THE RURAL IMPROVEMENT SCHOOL OF SARAWAK 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL ADULT EDUCATION 
by R. A. BewsHER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue school described in this article is not quite what is generally understood 
as a mass education project, since it takes selected persons out of their own 
community for the period of training. But the nature of the training is essen- 
tially that envisaged in a rounded mass education project, and those passing 
out of the school will, it is hoped, become leaders in their own community 
development. 

The native people of Sarawak are not numerous, yet are divided by linguistic 
and cultural differences into numerous and often insular tribal groups. They 
are alike, however, in a general lack of education, dependence upon the soil 
for their livelihood, primitive and wasteful agricultural practices, and a total 
ignorance of the consequences of these upon their economic future. They have 
in common, too, a growing understanding that, to i.old their own in a world 
so obviously changed since war, they must get learning. 

Government knew before they did that education was urgently necessary to 
the country’s progress, and quickly built up an educational department to 
meet the most immediate educational needs of the people; among them the 
education of the native peasant in better land use and living standards and in 
the elementary scholarship, without which no early improvement could be 
expected. 

One means to this end is a Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme 
whereby a grant of £32,106 enabled the establishment and maintenance over 
a four-year period of the Rural Improvement School, Kanowit: an experiment 
in peasant education. 

It was thought desirable to attempt this project on adult subjects in the 
hope that some good might show earlier than by concentrating only upon 
children, who take time to influence a community in ways of living and for 
whom there were, in any case, insufficient teachers. 

It was further believed that progressive men would be retarded by un- 
enlightened womenfolk: that women should therefore also be taught. But 
certain courtship customs would render Dayak co-education impossible unless 
the sexes were man and wife. Separate schools for the sexes were not considered: 
it would be best to have married couples only at the school, where they might 
learn together, by living and doing together what they, with us, were persuaded 
would improve their lot and future. 


THE SCHOOL IN OPERATION 


The school opened hurriedly in May 1948 to take advantage of the padi 
season into and around which all Dayak life is fitted. The school year, therefore, 
begins on the third Monday in May, soon after which work in the padi fields 
begins, continuing up to the end of planting in late September. A fortnight’s 
break is then allowed, during which educational tours are made locally before 
settling down to weeding until harvest, which lasts from mid-February to the 
end of March. Annual home leave begins on the first Saturday in April. 

Except during the height of the planting and harvesting seasons all adult 
pupils attend class three hours daily and field or other practical training four 
hours daily from Mondays to Fridays. 

Saturday mornings are regarded as community works’ time when all staff 
and pupils, men, women, and children, who are available turn to the making 
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and maintenance of roads and drainage, communal gardens, or any other 
undertaking benefiting the community as a whole and improving its amenities. 
Saturday afternoon and all of Sunday are free time except for certain routine 
chores. 

A Dayak community organising itself on this pattern and working with a 
will would find it had ample time for individual enterprise, for improving its 
environment and for hunting, games, marketing trips to town (and church) 
much in the manner of the farmer elsewhere, but with the advantage that trade 
goes on throughout the week-end, making it unnecessary to break his week for 
marketing. 

Literates and illiterates are of necessity both admitted to the course, though 
literate pupils are preferred. Both man and wife must pass a strict doctors’ 
examination and give proof of independent means of livelihood during their 
first post-school year. This may be in the form of padi credits, a productive 
rubber or sago garden, or the proceeds of sale of their last pre-school harvest 
in a fixed-deposit Savings Bank account for the purpose. 

Applicants for the course must also have good character references, appear 
to be a stable partnership, and satisfy the principal personally of their mental 
fitness to profit fully from the course. 

The optimum roll at any one time is regarded as thirty couples, but owing 
to a certain amount of culling the average roll has been about twenty-seven 
couples during the first two-year course. This gives the opportunity gradually 
to divide the intake until the ideal of fifteen out and fifteen in each year is 
reached, which simplifies staff work and time-tables and the maintenance of 
the spirit and atmosphere of the school at the pupil level. 

One man only has left dissatisfied with the school. He objected unashamedly 
to hard work. 

At school the pupils are provided with raw rations, lighting oil, and a room 
per family, $5 (Straits) cash per adult and $2.50 per child. They are given, 
too, material for one change of clothing each man and wife annually, from 
which the wife is taught to make their school uniforms. Everything else, 
including school requisites, they must buy. But land is allocated to each on 
which in their free time all grow padi and raise chickens or ducks while some 
grow also vegetables. These they may sell to the school messing committee or 
elsewhere, so adding to their income, learning (for the first time) the cash worth 
of field and garden crops and having cash to take home when they go on leave. 


Staff 

The staff consists of a European principal with a clerk, an agricultural 
instructor, two male and two female teachers and a matron-homecraft teacher. 
The staff is predominantly Dayak, and shares many extra-curricular duties 
such as storekeeping, provisioning, co-operative store management, games, 
discipline nursery, creche, etc., necessary or desirable in a boarding-school of 
this nature. One female teacher is occupied fully with a large infants’ class 
of over twenty. 

All staff must speak Dayak, which is the language of the school and the sole 
medium of instruction. 


Land and Buildings 

Ar area of 232 acres of land situated in a central Dayak area provides the 
basis for demonstration of agricultural techniques in irrigated and dry land 
crops, animal husbandry, soil conservation and reclamation, reafforestation 
and communal forest conservation. 

Designed after the general pattern of the native longhouse is a demonstra- 
tion model longhouse serving as a community building. This houses assistant 
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staff (and temporarily some pupils), the classes, farm and tool stores, co-opera- 
tive store, office and dispensary, and a community kitchen. It is hoped to be 
able to build another design for ten families later on. 

Three experimental designs for detached and semi-detached farm dwellings 
have been replicated over the farm to give pupils a taste of living on their land 
as resident farmers, not possible under the traditional longhouse system. 

There are also farm buildings, of which a silo for safe communal padi storage 
is the most novel. 


Curriculum 

Pupils are taught in Dayak the basic skills and their applicaticn to their 
daily rural needs as farmers. They learn also the use of simple drugs and home 
remedies for common ailments, and are equipped with a home medicine chest 
on leaving school. 

Simple theory and much practice of all farm operations and the mechanical 
skills necessary to the farmer, as blacksmithing, carpentry, and tinsmithing are 
taught the men, while the women learn garment making, cooking, house- 
keeping, and child care. 

All are taught something of the care of the sick and of child training. 


General 

A co-operative stores society of staff and pupi] members affords economies 
and business practice. Ten Post Office Saving Bank accounts have been opened 
by pupils. 

Six babies have been born and raised at the school. Five women have sub- 
mitted themselves to major surgical operations in Sibu hospital, four by their 
own request: good evidence of a weaning from the superstitious and occult 
to a confidence in scientific medical practice and practitioners. 

The school crops and livestock are influencing local practice. The school 
boar is especially in demand. 


The Future 

Training here is not for employment, but to help make good farmers. 
After two years’ learning and practice the families return to their homes, and 
it is then that we shall see whether or not the scheme is justified. We know 
that, in the reactionary environment of the longhouse, these young couples will 
need every stimulation and encouragement to carry out what they may be per- 
suaded is of value to them in their training. We hope that with the co-operation 
of the administration and technical officers, and by frequent correspondence 
and, if possible, personal contacts, we may enable them to achieve this. 

If ex-pupils vindicate the scheme, the school may have a future in its present 
or an elaborated purpose. Should they discredit the scheme, the money will 
still not have been badly spent, since the capital condition of land and buildings, 
stock and equipment, make it a valuable institution for a number of alternative 
purposes. 

If approved for extension it is hoped later to add equipment for more 
advanced mechanical training in an attempt to meet the Dayaks’ tendency 
towards a certain amount of mechanisation. 
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A NAVAL CHILDREN’S SCHOOL OVERSEAS 
by InstRucTOR COMMANDER J. P. FARMER, R.N. 


Scarrerep over the world, in the main naval bases, are to be found a number 
of schools organised by the Royal Navy for the children of its officers and 
ratings and its dockyard employees. In common with the other Services, the 
Navy has found it necessary to set up these schools, either because the dockyard 
in the naval base is too far from the nearest town and school, or because the 
local school is not of a standard comparable with an English school. 

The Service departments have accepted the obligation to provide an educa- 
tion for the children of Service personnel and entitled civilians similar in type 
and scope to that provided in the United Kingdom under the Education Act, 
1944, and associated statutes. The main object is to ensure that, when they 
return home, the children of parents who have had to serve overseas shall not 
suffer any disadvantage compared with children who have not been moved 
from the United Kingdom, and to make it possible for them to fit easily into 
the system again after the enforced break in their early education. 

When the 1939-45 war came to an end, and more and more servicemen 
began to take their families abroad with them, a period of rapid development 
began. There are now schools for children of naval personnel at Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, and Trincomalee, and of these the oldest and 
largest is the one at Malta. In its growth, administration, curriculum, and 
achievements, it is to some extent typical of all the naval children’s schools, 
As it is also the largest and most comprehensive, it has been chosen as the one 
to be described in this article. 

Unfortunately, Malta dockyard records were destroyed in the last war, and 
so details of early beginnings are sketchy. In 1817 an Army provision store 
was converted into a dockyard chapel and school. This school was apparently 
short-lived, as a letter of 1846 notes that the system whereby the schoolmaster 
was paid by voluntary contributions from the artificers for their children had 
failed. This letter was a submission to the Admiralty commenting on a proposal 
that a vacancy in the dockyard chapel should be filled by a person who might 
also undertake the duties of schoolmaster to teach both English and Maltese 
children. The writer takes the view that most of the parents of the English 
children could afford to send them to private schools, and as for teaching 
English to Maltese children, he writes ‘‘although Malta has been in the posses- 
sion of England for upwards of forty years, but very few of the superior or 
middling classes, and hardly any of the lower, speak English, and they appear 
to me to have no desire to acquire it”. He concludes that should the proposal 
be approved, the person sent should be married, as “‘very few single men escape 
the baneful influence of liquor which is so cheap” and “‘that his wife should be 
capable of giving the Female Children an Education suitable and adapted to 
their station in life’. Whatever was the outcome of the letter, no details of the 
school are known, except that when the chapel was moved to a new site the 
school remained. It certainly moved to a new site within the dockyard area 
in 1880, when some thirty to forty children, mostly of Maltese parents in 
dockyard employ, were taught the three “‘R’’s. Numbers increased, and in 
1904 the school moved to larger premises—an old prison in Senglea. In 1914 
there were about a hundred and fifty children, still Maltese or Anglo-Maltese. 

A major objective for the boys was the Entry Examination for Dockyard 
Apprentices, and this explains why the early history of the school is so closely 
linked with that of the dockyard. 

At this time and for some time afterwards it was apparently the official 
view that the Navy was manned entirely by bachelors. Evidence to the contrary 
is clearly discernible in the changing character of the school. In 1918 six 
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English and forty Maltese or Anglo-Maltese children entered the school; in 
1934 the numbers were 107 and 105 respectively, the parents of the English 
children being about equally divided between naval men and civilians em- 
ployed in the dockyard. With the increased number of English children coming 
to the island, the old idea of provision for all children of the garrison, so to 
speak, irrespective of their nationality or circumstance, was giving way to the 
present intention, which is to provide for children who have been moved away 
from their normal educational facilities ‘“‘under officially approved arrange- 
ments”. In their rules for admission to the school, the naval authorities in 
Malta anticipated by about twenty years the recommendations of a recent 
Inter-Services Committee, which, when adopted, will govern all the schools 
for Service children abroad. It must be appreciated that in Malta the local 
government schools now provide a good education for the Maltese children, 
as indeed was asserted in the 1846 letter. On the other hand, for several 
reasons, of which one—the language difficulty—will suffice, they could not 
adequately take the place of schools at home for English children who are only 
temporarily resident in Malta. 

Between the world wars the scope of the school increased. Infants, Primary, 
and Secondary departments were firmly established, and successes were gained 
in the Oxford junior, school certificate, and matriculation examinations. To 
provide for larger numbers the school moved to an old Royal Marine barracks 
in Cottonera, where the number attending rose to a peak of 535 in 1938. 
Afterwards they declined, as, owing to the threat of war, fewer families came 
to Malta. With the evacuation of families, so few children were left that in 
September 1942 the school was compelled to close. This may be said to mark 
the end of the “‘dockyard children’s school”; the school which was reopened 
after the war assumed the title of “Naval Children’s School’’. 

The official recognition of the families of naval men has now gone a long 
way: marriage allowances have been paid to ratings since the end of the 
1914-18 war and to officers since 1939; free passages for families were approved 
in 1946; and married quarters are being provided at home and abroad as 
building programmes permit. Lastly, in 1947 the Admiralty announced 
approval of free education for the children displaced from home. In the 
meantime, while the problem awaited de jure recognition, it required and 
received a de facto solution. A naval education officer arrived on goth April 
1946 to open a school for fifty-five children. Premises, furniture, stationery, 
books—in fact, everything—had to be found. Two naval schoolmasters and 
their wives arrived a fortnight later to complete the staff, and the school was 
opened the next day in two requisitioned houses. Since then the numbers have 
risen steadily by sixty per term. It was soon clear that the two houses would be 
inadequate, and a rapid survey of the island was made. The old school in 
Cottonera, country houses, hotels, and other buildings were all examined and 
rejected, until at last a disused temporary Army barracks was discovered at 
Tal Handak, and this building was pronounced suitable. The conversion was 
quickly completed, and in a month or two the school moved into its present 
home, since when it has been a constant race between the Civil Engineering 
Department adapting or adding new classrooms, and more and more children 
arriving to fill them. 

The site is well in the country, approached by a narrow winding lane on 
an eminence commanding a panoramic view of Grand Harbour and the towns 
around it. The school is made up of a number of isolated stone buildings, now 
mostly of two stories, including recent additions, each story comprising two 
light and airy classrooms. This layout is well suited to the normal fine, sunny 
climate; rain, when it does occur, is a nuisance requiring a special routine. 
The heat of summer and the cold of winter are not extreme and are effectively 
countered by electric fans or electric radiators, as necessary. There is ample 
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playground space, rather hard and stony, around the school, with hard tennis 
courts fitted for netball, cricket nets with concrete pitches and small gardens 
with flowers, flowering shrubs, and a grape vine and banana tree. Level ground 
is rare in Malta, and playing fields usually require expensive construction, but 
the school has some about a mile away. 

Much of the furniture and equipment has been made in the dockyard. 
Demands for this equipment and for books, stationery, and other requirements 
are made on the Admiralty, but, as they are rarely available in naval stores, 
orders have to be placed with the various specialist firms at home. Of course, 
such orders must take their turn, and with the added time required for transport, 
there is a considerable lag between demand and supply. So it is fortunate that 
dockyard assistance and other forms of help are able to keep the school going. 
One such piece of good fortune equipped the science laboratory. Orders had 
been placed on an Inter-Service basis for a liberal supply of science apparatus 
which was to be used in the educational training which formed part of the 
post-war resettlement plans. By the time the apparatus arrived, most of the 
men who were to have used it had been released, and it was diverted to the 
various naval schools, including children’s schools. The dockyard made the 
benches, and a first-class laboratory is the result. An art room has been 
equipped, and a woodwork shop will be provided as soon as timber is available 
for benches. Meanwhile, classes go for woodwork to a naval education centre. 

The permanent section of the staff is the headmaster, who is an instructor 
commander, and five instructor lieutenants. This is not to stake a claim for 
male superiority, but because the women teachers are nearly all wives of 
servicemen and may be lost at short notice as their husbands are posted away. 
There are twenty-three of them, nearly all qualified and experienced teachers, 
some with good degrees. In fact, their general high standard raises a suspicion 
that the shortage of women teachers at home must, in no small measure, be 
attributed to the needs of the Services. The instructor officers are all fully 
qualified teachers, and are carefully selected for their special work. That the 
teaching has been effective is shown by the following results: 


School Certificate, 1948: 14 entered, 13 passed, 8 matriculated. 

Dockyard Apprentices Entry: 6 entered, 6 passed, 1 secured top place. 

British Council Essay 

Competition: Ist prize in 1947 and 1948. 

Swimming: 109 awards (Bronze Cross, Bronze Medallion, 
etc.) of the Royal Life Saving Society in 
1948, including 3 awards of Merit; the 
school won both senior and junior trophies 
for schools and other institutions in Malta. 


Whenever visiting lecturers are available they are invited to come to the school 
and talk to the children. This happens two or three times a term, as a rule, and 
provides a welcome interlude in the routine of schoolwork, besides helping the 
children to keep in touch with home. 

The Malta school and the other naval children’s schools will probably soon 
be staffed mainly by teachers seconded from schools at home; these teachers 
will be lent by their local education authority for three, four, or five years, and 
will return to their own school in England after that time. This scheme offers 
a most interesting experience to teachers who may wish to travel and live 
abroad, and at the same time enables them to work in schools where their 
enthusiasm and individual initiative will have full scope. The arrangements 
made between the Admiralty and the Ministry of Education in this connection 
are almost complete. Nevertheless, the replacement of locally recruited teachers 
by seconded teachers will be a gradual process which is expected to take some 
years. 
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There are now about seven hundred children attending the Malta school, 
and they are divided almost equally between the three departments: Infants, 
Junior, and Secondary. If children attending private schools are included, there 
is a marked preponderance of younger Service children in Malta, while there 
are nearly as many children under five as over. A recent innovation is the 
formation of a nursery class, a small beginning, but provision for all children 
of nursery schoo] age will be a considerable undertaking. Secondary education 
is almost all of the grammar school type, which has so far suited the majority 
of children. Lack of accommodation was the reason for providing one Secondary 
stream only, but there is increasing need for a Modern stream. One ‘‘Modern”’ 
class has already been established, and efforts are being made to find room for 
more. This is particularly important as the Secondary department of the naval 
children’s school is the only one available to all three Services. A last but not 
least important feature of the school’s population is its essentially democratic 
nature. Children of officers and ratings of the Navy, of civilians of all grades of 
Admiralty employment, and of their opposite numbers in the Army and Air 
Force, are all to be found going through the school without a trace of social 
distinction. 

Since the school is some distance from any town, transport has to be 
provided for all the children. Some fifteen to twenty buses collect them from 
all parts of the island, and return them at the close of afternoon school. Each 
bus has a teacher or prefect in charge—no small responsibility, particularly 
with so many younger children to look after. Attention to detail is essential, 
particularly on the home-going trips, the penalty for a mistake being, usually, 
to spend the rest of the evening taking a child from one end of the island to its 
distracted parents at the other. The expense of the buses, which are mostly 
hired from local firms, is heavy, and it is for this reason that the infants attend 
afternoon school with the remainder; otherwise an extra trip for nearly all the 
buses would be necessary. It makes hard going for the infants’ teachers, but 
they manage. There have been very few complaints that the young children 
arrive home tired; on the contrary, they appear to be full of life at the end 
of the day. 

Although the children’s homes are so widespread, there is no neglect of 
out-of-school activities. There are Sea Scouts, Cubs, Guides,-and Brownies, 
about thirty of each, who meet on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons and 
in the evenings, and a fortnight’s scout camp was arranged during the summer. 
On Saturday mornings a naval playing field is available in Sliema, where many 
of the children live. Handicrafts are encouraged, and in these activities the 
instructor officers have considerable experience as they form a large part of 
adult education in the Navy. For the annual school sports and swimming gala 
there is always a naval establishment eager to provide the facilities, with P.T. 
instructors and others of experience in these activities to assist the staff and 
ensure smooth running of the programme. The children do not compete for 
individual prizes, but solely to win points for their house, a friendly rivalry 
which evokes the greatest keenness from all of them, boys and girls alike. 
Another interesting feature is the school magazine, to which many of the pupils 
contribute; it gives a useful review of the work and games of the school, and 
is a thriving publication. 

The first Open Day was held in lovely summer weather last year. Parents 
in great numbers came to the school to view their children’s classrooms, to see 
the work which had been done, to examine their exercise books, and to chat 
with members of the staff, of whom they had heard so much and seen so little. 
The: hall was given over to a display of needlework, Jeatherwork, and hand- 
work of all types, demonstrating the aptitude of the children and the endless 
patience of the teachers. One unique display was the puppet theatre and the 
various stages in the making of puppets. On the tennis court and lower field, 
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children selected from all parts of the school entertained the visitors with a 
non-stop revue of country dancing, P.T. displays, and netball matches. It was 
judged to be a most successful occasion and one which contributed to a better 
mutual understanding between parents and teachers. 

The following remarks made by a visitor to the school—a visitor of con- 
siderable experience in education—will serve to summarise this short account. 

“If one is tempted, as one sits at home in England, to imagine that 
English children in Malta are denied the benefits of good schooling, this 
illusion is soon dispelled by a visit to the naval children’s school. 

“Many of the facilities have necessarily been improvised, and the school 
lacks some of the amenities enjoyed by English schools: one looks in vain 
for green grass, and does not envy the sturdy boys using cricket bats to 
defend themselves against balls that rise fiercely from concrete pitches. But 
everything that ingenuity and an eager attention to the children’s welfare 
can do has been efficiently done at this naval school. The science laboratory, 
mentioned in the above article, is certainly a triumph of ingenuity: on any 
standard, it is a good laboratory. 

“‘One cannot fail to be impressed by the vigour and energy of the children; 
they all look thoroughly well. Their instruction is efficient, but their school 
life is not merely a matter of attendance in the classroom. There is a rich 
crop of out-of-school activities, in spite of the limitations imposed by the 
need for transporting the children from the school to their homes. It must 
be conceded that this is a thoroughly good school, providing a rich and 
happy life for its children. It is the result of unstinted effort and willing 
co-operation on the part of the staff and all concerned with its administra- 
tion; it shows what can be done by a buoyant spirit, a readiness to improvise, 
and a cheerful disregard of orthodox procedure—qualities which we have 
reason to know are possessed in abundance by the British Navy.” 


DOMESTIC SUBJECTS IN AN AFRICAN TOWN 
by Giapys PLuMMER, Deputy Direcior of Education (Women), Nigeria 


Orxw 8th October 1948 a new Domestic Subjects Centre was opened in Lagos 
by Lady Macpherson, the wife of the Governor of Nigeria. The Centre caters 
for some 700 schoolgirls from twenty-three contributory schools in Lagos. 
The opening of the centre was the climax of a long struggle to ensure that 
girls in Lagos elementary schools should get regular instruction in such essential 
subjects as cookery, laundry, needlework, housecraft, and mothercraft. Some 
twenty years ago the one Government secondary school for girls in Lagos, 
Queen’s College, opened its own domestic centre to several mission schools. 
As time went on, however, and Queen’s College expanded, room could no 
longer be found for outside pupils. Nigeria was then in the grip of what was 
known as “‘financial stringency” (now called ‘“‘trade recession”); in plain 
language, the country had very little money. A new building, so sorely needed, 
was out of the question; a few pounds were, however, scraped together to buy 
an old military hut, part of the flotsam and jetsam left behind by the receding 
tide of the first world war. But the hut was too far from the schools to serve 
as a ‘‘Centre’’; and there was simply no money to remove and rebuild it on 
a new site which had been acquired. With the co-operation of the Higher 
College, Yaba, which lent transport and the services of its technical instructor, 
of the headmasters of the Lagos schools, and the Commissioners for Boy Scouts, 
the hut was demolished, removed, and re-erected by the schoolboys and Boy 
Scouts of Lagos. The technical instructor managed, by means best known to 
himself, and acquired and perfected during his own war-time experiences, to 
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procure some corrugated-iron roofing. Queen’s College provided a mistress to 
take charge of the new Centre, and was cajoled into parting with some items 
of equipment. So, in January 1941, the new Centre opened. 

It was far from ideal. A small military hut would be adequate for one of the 
nice little classes of sixteen girls which used to be the unit in English centres. 
Here the schools were clamouring to send in girls, and somehow their demands 
had to be met. Other teachers were engaged, and frequently four classes went 
on simultaneously; on one veranda a needlework class, on the other, which had 
been fitted with a cement block on which the native fire-pots used in cooking 
could be accommodated, a cookery class; inside, at one end, another needle- 
work class, in which some girls were learning to use the sewing machine; at the 
other end, which had been fitted up as a sitting-room, a housewifery class. The 
hair of a properly trained domestic science specialist would have stood up like 
quills upon the fretful porpentine at the sight. Long experience in colonial 
territories, however, accustoms one to what may be described as ‘‘rough stuff”. 
Hundreds of girls learnt to use a needle, a sewing machine, and an iron; they 
gathered a few ideas about the care and feeding of small children, the cooking 
and serving of meals. 

Nigeria became more prosperous, and plans were laid for a new and more 
ambitious Centre. But the second world war stopped any hopes of rapid 
advancement; and when peace came, the country had money but no building 
materials. At long last, however, building began on the site of the old Centre; 
the teachers and their classes removed to a rented house, where cookery lessons 
were carried on in the garage. The old hut was demolished and the new Centre 
arose, with no more than the usual delays, snags, and set-backs inseparable 
from any building project in the tropics. No sooner was it finished, for instance, 
than a tornado of exceptional violence struck Lagos and carried off some of the 
roofing. Water collected under the eaves and poured over the newly painted 
blackboards, streaking with black the whitewashed walls. 

The Centre has four rooms: a kitchen, a laundry, and two needlework rooms. 
In addition, there are two model flats, inhabited by the mistress in charge and 
one of her staff. All the soft furnishings for the flats were made by the needle- 
work classes. Curtains, cushion-covers, bedspreads, and table mats were made 
of cloth woven in Northern Nigeria and embroidered in simple patterns. The 
flats are used for demonstration and practice in housewifery. 

Girls usually attend once a week for a long morning session from 8.30 to 
1.30, and in the course of two to three years cover as full a syllabus in needle- 
work and domestic subjects as possible. A few schools send more advanced 
pupils, who take a simple dressmaking course under the direction of the African 
woman education officer in charge, who has recently returned from a two-year 
course at the National Training College of Domestic Subjects, Westminster. 

Experiments are now to be tried in the provision of technical classes for 
outside pupils in dressmaking and cookery. To that end, the kitchen has been 
fitted, not only with the open hearths in common use, but with a wood-burning 
stove of the type to be found in Government quarters, and with an electric stove. 
The standard of life has risen in Nigeria, and many girls are asking for instruction 
in improved methods of African cookery and for European cookery. Dress- 
making is a popular subject, not only because many women make their own 
dresses, but because they can earn a living by making garments for other people. 
Again, standards are rising; the Lagos girls like to keep abreast of fashion, and 
when they wear European clothes, to wear well-cut and well-fitting dresses. 

The new Centre is in a very populous area and attracts much attention and 
many visitors. At a recent exhibition, attended by prominent African and 
European ladies, there were present also many of those outstanding characters, 
the Lagos market women. In their gay costumes and brightly coloured head- 
ties they went their smiling way round the exhibits, cheerfully criticising the 
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cookery, and casting appreciative looks at the needlework and dressmaking. 
The teachers are all African women, most of whom have been trained in 
Mission training colleges. A visiting teacher, who trained as a nurse in England, 
gives lessons in mothercraft and infant welfare. The Centre thus has its roots 
in African life, and will, it is hoped, play a large part in raising standards of 
home-making amongst the women of Nigeria’s capital city. 

This one Centre, however, is far from sufficient for the needs of the rapidly 
growing population of Lagos. Besides the schools already sending girls to the 
Centre, there are thirty others which lack their own facilities for proper training 
in domestic science, and many of these are far away; to get from them to the 
present Centre would mean spending much time in crowded buses. Altogether, 
taking only those which have no domestic science departments, there are about 
1,800 girls in Standard IV and upwards within the Lagos municipal area. The 
need for more Centres is urgent, and sites are being acquired to build others in 
*Yaba, Ebute Metta, and later on, at Apapa, all suburbs of Lagos. 


ORAL ENGLISH TESTS IN MALAYA 
by H. R. CHEEseman, recently Director of Education, Malaya 


THE year 1949 was the thirty-first in which an oral English test had been associ- 
ated with the Cambridge School Certificate Examination for candidates in 
Malaya. It may be of interest to consider the changes that have taken place, 
during those thirty-one years, in the content and in the conduct of the test. 

It should first be explained that the School Certificate Examination held in 
Malaya is the normal School Certificate Examination of the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate as far as the standard is concerned, 
though alternative and additional questions are included in some papers to 
meet the special needs of Malaya. In such subjects as geography, history, art, 
and domestic science, there are modifications in the syllabus, and special 
importance attaches to the papers in the three main languages of Malaya, 
namely Malay, Chinese, and Tamil. Malaya provides the Cambridge Syndi- 
cate with examiners or assistant examiners fully acquainted with local conditions, 
and also has representatives on the various advisory sub-committees appointed 
by the Syndicate. ‘The Commission on Higher Education in Malaya (known as 
the Carr-Saunders Commission, after its distinguished chairman), which was 
responsible for recommending the inauguration of the new University of 
Malaya, paid high tribute in its report to the beneficial influence exerted by 
the Cambridge examinations on English education in Malaya. The Cambridge 
School Certificate examination provides the much needed and exceedingly 
valuable yardstick of achievement derived from an examination of more than 
local validity and, at the same time, as the result of co-operation with Malayan 
schools and Malayan educational authorities, it also meets essential local 
requirements. 

The School Certificate (or, as it was then called, the Senior Local) oral 
English test for candidates in Malaya was first sanctioned by the Cambridge 
Syndicate as the result of a resolution passed unanimously at one of the periodical 
conferences of heads of Malayan English schools. The English schools in 
Malaya, it should be observed, are schools in which English is the medium of 
instruction. The mother tongue of over ninety per cent of the pupils is not 
English. The chief races in Malaya are Malays and Chinese, followed by 
Indians. But there is also a sprinkling of a medley of many races: few countries 
in the world can provide a more diversified library of human nature. If each 
Chinese dialect is reckoned as a separate tongue, there may be as many as 
twelve or more mother tongues represented in a class of thirty to forty pupils. 
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For some years the lower classes in the English schools were taught by the 
translation method. Whatever may be said for the translation method, it can 
easily be appreciated that under Malayan conditions it was bound to be a 
failure. None too soon, therefore, namely in the early years of this century, 
came the introduction of methods placing emphasis upon speech, and oral 
work generally, as the foundation of successful teaching in English and through 
English. The improvement in the standard of English in the lower classes was 
immediate and considerable. But there was no parallel improvement in the 
upper classes. This was rightly regarded as being due to the influence of the 
examinations, both internal and external, which did not include oral tests. 
This was the reason for desiring to include an oral English test in the School 
Certificate examination. 

There was one immediate beneficial result from the introduction of the test. 
Oral English tests were also at once included in the internal examinations of 
the middle and upper classes of all schools, and this led to greater attention to 
oral English in the teaching of these classes. But the oral English test was 
disappointing in its effect on the teaching of the School Certificate classes. This 
was no doubt due to the nature of the test. For twenty-five years the test 
consisted chiefly of a few questions put by the examiners and answered, accord- 
ing to instructions, ‘‘in complete sentences’. The questions were, in the main, 
stock questions to which there were stock answers. ‘The test ascertained if there 
had been drill in the eradication of common errors, and there was, perhaps, 
justification for the test in that form, inasmuch as every year it continued to 
reveal a crop, though admittedly a diminishing crop, of these common errors. 
But such a test did not provide the stimulus required for oral English in class 
teaching, as the questions put to candidates who had spent eleven or more years 
in school might equally well be answered by pupils who had spent five or six 
years there. To achieve its purpose, the oral English test had to do more than 
encourage a few hours’ intensive end-of-year drill in eradicating common 
errors. It had to test, and therefore stimulate, oral English generally. One of 
the most valuable objectives of the oral English test must be to encourage 
oral work in the highest classes and thus correct the tendency to concentrate 
exclusively, or excessively, on written work. 

In 1937, with the approval and assistance of the Cambridge Syndicate, 
experiments were begun with an oral test of a new type. The exercises included 
reading, an oral summary of a passage read, and conversation. For the conver- 
sation test, different types of questions were tried. For a time questions were 
based on the reading, the candidates being permitted to refer to their books 
when answering the questions. Later, the conversation was based on set topics. 
Now, however, there is “‘free’’ conversation, though examiners are still provided 
with a list of topics of general, local, or personal interest, to fall back upon if 
they are unable to find a subject of special appeal to the candidate they are 
examining. It might be thought that the conversation test, seemingly difficult 
to reduce to a scientific marking basis, would lead to wide variations in assess- 
ment. In practice, however, examiners are satisfied that, with the standardisa- 
tion procedure described below, they get reasonably uniform standards. The 
“free” conversation, with its interplay of questions between the candidate and 
the examiners, is regarded as the easiest section of the oral test to mark. Of 
course, there are always the candidates who come with prepared ‘“‘ditties’’ but, 
if the examiners cannot, by their questions, divert the candidate from a pre- 
pared piece, another topic can always be substituted. 

The oral English test, as conducted in 1949, consists of: 

(a) Reading (50 marks) 
The candidates are examined in groups of fifteen. The passages (each 
from about 180 to 200 words in length) are in booklets distributed to the 
candidates. Each candidate is called upon to read a passage (unseen, until 
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he opens the booklet and begins reading). The other candidates open their 

booklets and follow the reading. 
(6) Summary (25 marks) 

After the reading, the booklets are at once shut, and a candidate other 
than the reader is called upon to give a summary, in his own words, of the 
passage read. 

(c) Conversation (25 marks) (as explained above). 

The summary was introduced in 1938. It is of the first importance for 
pupils whose mother tongue is not English but who are taught through the 
medium of English to learn to extract the gist of what they hear and read in 
English. After the oral summary became an established part of the oral English 
test, increasing attention was paid in the upper classes of schools to oral work. 
The 1948 and 1949 reports of the chief examiners, however, stress that candi- 
dates still attempted to memorise the passages instead of extracting the salient 
points and stating these succinctly in their own words. 

There was a time when all the candidates for the oral English test in 
Malaya were taken by one examiner. It was considered that this ensured 
uniformity of standard. But no examiner can be expected to mark over 3,000 
candidates. To assist him, schools were later asked to arrange their candidates 
in grades, and the examiner took one or two from each grade, and all in the 
grade were placed according to the results these obtained. That, too, proved 
unsatisfactory for, in the absence of set standards or criteria for grades of 
success or failure, teachers can only provide an order of merit according to the 
relative achievements of their pupils in class. Schools still provide, before the 
test is taken, graded lists of their pupils, and these are consulted by the examiners; 
so that where there is wide variation between the class report and the results 
in the test the candidates concerned may be re-examined. It is a matter of 
interest that only rarely have candidates whom the examiners have failed been 
graded as passes in the class lists. On the other hand at schools with high 
standards it has not been uncommon to find that candidates, regarded as poten- 
tial failures by the school, have been awarded passes by the examiners, who are 
familiar with the general standard of achievement in the country. 

The present arrangement provides for chief examiners and a corps of 
assistant examiners. (For the reading and the summary, examiners work in 
pairs, but there is only one examiner on the conversation.) The chief examiner 
has the duty of standardising the marking. He visits each examination centre 
and, with the local examiners there, tests and marks a group of newly appointed 
student teachers (who have usually qualified for the School Certificate in the 
preceding years). As a result of the sample marking, and the subsequent 
discussion, it is not found difficult to secure standardised marking. 

The chief examiner takes one or two of the student teacher candidates, 
examines them in the presence of his colleagues, and assigns marks. After each 
candidate has left the room, the chief examiner discusses his marks with the 
examiners. After this stage has been completed, further candidates are ex- 
amined, and each examiner, including the chief examiner, independently 
assigns marks which are afterwards discussed. This continues until the chief 
examiner is satisfied that the other examiners have acquired his standard of 
marking. There are two chief examiners, one for the Federation of Malaya, 
and one for the Colony of Singapore, appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate, 
and they meet to co-ordinate their own marking and to issue the detailed scheme 
of marking. The procedure followed by the chief examiners to standardise 
their marking is similar to that described above for each centre. 

Before 1934, success in the oral test was, by arrangement with the Syndicate, 
endorsed on the certificates after these were received in Malaya. After 1934, 
the results were recorded in Cambridge and entered on the certificates by the 
Cambridge Syndicate. Until 1940, the oral English test was a pass or fail test, 
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and the achievement was of no material benefit except to prospective teachers, 
for whom the pass in oral English was one of the prescribed initial qualifications 
for appointment as a student teacher. At the 1939 conference of heads of 
English schools in Malaya a resolution was passed asking that marks, counting 
towards the result of the School Certificate award, should be allotted to oral 
English. From 1940, therefore, the Cambridge Syndicate agreed to incorporate 
the oral test marks in the marks for the written English language paper. At 
the same time, the pass in oral English continues to be noted separately on the 
certificates of successful candidates. 

The 1948 and 1949 reports of the chief examiners indicated the chief 
weaknesses in the performance of the candidates. The defects in the oral 
summaries have already been mentioned. The reading was still far from good: 
there was often word-by-word reading, as if there were little attempt to under- 
stand what was read. Enunciation and pronunciation were improving, but 
were still weak both in the reading and the conversation. Clipping of words 
and staccato speech were common. 

The recommendations of the 1949 examiners (the oral test is regularly 
reviewed by the Syndicate and modified in the light of the experience of the 
examiners) were: first, that the candidates should in future be examined in 
reading, as in conversation, individually rather than in groups; secondly, that 
the candidate should be given a short time in which to scan the passage before 
being required to read it; and, thirdly, that the comprehension and appreciation 
of the passage read should be tested by questions rather than by an oral 
summary. This last modification if introduced would greatly widen the choice 
of reading passages, at present necessarily restricted to passages suitable for 
summarising. 

There is general agreement in Malaya that the oral English of pup# is 
weaker than it was before the war. This is not surprising, for Malaya was an 
enemy-occupied country for over three and a half years. In her report for 
UNESCO, Miss Mary Trevelyan paid tribute to the inspiring and astonishing 
achievements in the post-war educational rehabilitation of Malaya. It must 
take time, however, for education in general, and spoken English in particular, 
to recover the lost years; and, for some few years at least, the standard may 
continue to be lower than it was before the war. But it is clear that the impor- 
tance of strengthening the essential oral foundations of the English teaching is 
realised and that research into the improvement of technique in oral teaching 
and oral testing is continuing. 


NOTES 


Mass Education—Kenya 
WORK IN MERU, 1949 


Since the return of the welfare worker from training at the beginning of the 
year, regular literacy classes have been held at the Cugu centre on three days 
of the week, both morning and afternoon. 

One day each week the welfare worker visits Kambiti to hold literacy classes, 
and another day he visits Murathankari. As far as possible we have tried to 
link up the work of the Cugu social centre with the adult literacy work which 
has been going on here for the last ten years. The welfare worker has taken 
part in literacy campaigns during the year in other parts of the district along 
with our adult literacy supervisors. During the year one campaign was held 
in Igembe, two in Tigania, and two in Imenti, apart from the regular classes 
which go on all the year-round; 2,500 primers have been sold to adults this 
year and £80 worth of other books have been sold to adults by the supervisors; 
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268 literacy certificates have been given out to adults who have come forward 
for testing. This does not include the Igembe figures, which are not yet in. It 
is difficult to assess the total number who become literate, as those who come 
forward for testing are generally people who are seeking baptism, and they 
know they must produce their certificate of literacy on baptism. Many who 
are not adherents of the Church do not bother to come along for testing. 

A popular feature of the literacy campaigns has been the puppet shows 
given by one of our literacy supervisors to arouse interest during the initial 
stages of each campaign. The puppets have been given names, and throughout 
the district—even in the most backward areas—people of all ages come along 
to ask the supervisors when Mr. Kirimania and his wife Ciomukaba are coming 
to teach them again. This term the supervisors have made a new set of puppets 
for the purpose of hygiene propaganda, and a second puppet stage has been 
built for use at the social centre. 

A number of visitors have given talks at the social centre during the year. 
These include an agricultural instructor, a nursing sister, a chief, and a 
sanitary inspector. 

A small garden has been planted alongside the centre for demonstration 
purposes, under the supervision of the agricultural department. Some citrus 
fruit trees have also been planted and an avenue of jacaranda trees, and some 
sisal plants which we hope will provide the material for craftwork in the future. 

A cobbler has been working in connection with the centre during the last 
few months. Our intention was that he should hold periodic courses in cobbling 
for selected men from other parts of the district, and regular classes for the local 
people in shoe repairing, but these plans have not yet materialised owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining lasts. In the meantime the cobbler has been making 
sho for sale and in this way we have paid off about half the initial outlay for 
cobbling equipment. 

ENTERTAINMENT, GAMES, ETC. 


In an agricultural community the time available for organised recreation 
is limited. During the dry season tennis, quoits, and volley-ball were popular 
among the men and boys. We also have a football team. Our football pitch 
was very uneven, and we found it necessary to plough it up, but hope to have 
it planted again with grass during next rain. 

Lantern shows are given on Saturday evenings by the welfare worker. We 
find it better not to give these every week as interest tends to pall if they are 
given too frequently. 

At the end of the first term a puppet show was given for all those who had 
attended the regular classes at the Centre. At the end of the second term an 
entertainment was given for the old men and women. 


SPECIAL COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


One of the reasons for the choice of Cugu as a site for our first welfare centre 
was its proximity to Tigania, one of the more backward parts of Meru. The 
Cugu people are anxious to make a road linking up the road which passes 
through the Centre with the main Tigania road. The first essentiai before the 
road can be completed was the building of a good bridge to cross the stream 
at the edge of our plot. The villagers worked with a will, and the finished 
bridge is quite a creditable achievement for unskilled workmen. The people 
themselves paid for the necessary wood and also for some of the cement. The 
rest of the cement and the stone was provided out of Centre funds. 


COMMITTEES 


A Cugu planning committee has been formed to discuss plans for community 
betterment and ways of dealing with offenders who do not co-operate when 
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there is a call for community work. It is a rather unwieldy committee owing to 
the fact that there are representatives of all the sub clans. From this committee 
we have selected a smaller committee to deal with other matters relating to the 
progress of the Centre. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 

A small stone lock-up building was completed in March of this year and 
two mud-brick latrines. The present temporary supervisor’s house is being 
dismantled and is to be rebuilt during the year in stone. 

A second welfare hall is being built at Mulathankari out of funds allocated 
through the local native council, and we hope to open this early in the new year. 
It consists of a stone hall, 30 x 15 ft. with a small office 8 x 10 ft., and an 
outside stage. 

Githongo was the place selected for an experimental literacy campaign 
during last year on account of the enthusiasm shown by the local people and 
the quality of their voluntary work. A small stone reading-room is now being 
built here, the villagers supplying a lot of voluntary labour. 


PROJECTS FOR 1950 
One of the urgent necessities in a backward rural area is to lighten the 
burden of the women, but it is difficult to find effective ways of doing this. We 
are fortunate at Cugu in that we have quite a large plot, and we hope next year 
to set aside a portion of this for the planting of trees for firewood, so that 
in the future the local women will at least be able to save some time by collecting 
their firewood near at hand. The forestry officer is to visit the centre in January 
and will give the villagers a talk on the value of trees, and also give advice on 
the preparation of a seed-bed so that we can grow our own trees from seed. 


COMMENTS 


While at some times progress has seemed to be disappointingly slow, there 
is no question that there has been a change in the attitude of the Cugu people 
and a growth of a civic sense among the local community, and the development 
of a new concern for the welfare of the community as a whole. We have moved 
at the pace of the community and always adhered to the principle that in any 
new project the people must play a part by providing either voluntary labour 
or some of the money. There are two groups who create our biggest problem, 
and they are typical of a problem which runs straight through Meru: 

(a) There are the lazy louts who lie in the sun all day on the hill outside the 
centre and whom neither friendly persuasion not the threats of an irate 
chief can rouse into activity. These boys would in the old days have 
been under authority in a warrior band. The best of their age group 
are now in school and have the benefit of school discipline. One of the 
problems which concerns our planning committee is what can be done 
about these boys, who know neither the discipline mediated through the 
tribal institutions nor through the schools. One wonders whether some 
form of compulsory training, including some manual labour under the 
direction of the chief and tribal elders might not be an experiment 
worth trying. 

The second group which hinders real progress is the small group of 
sharp witted men who have got rich by exploiting their fellow creatures 
whose wits are not so sharp. These men in many ways are the most 
enlightened. They are often powerful and influential in their own com- 
munities and could be the natural leaders in all schemes for social 
betterment, but their outlook is so thoroughly materialistic and so 
deeply ingrained is the motive for self-aggrandisement that they are at 
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the best a dead weight on the community, and at the worst a positive 
menace. One of the biggest social problems in the Meru community 
at the present time is to safeguard the little village communities from 
exploitation by men such as these. Our paper schemes so often do not 
take sufficient account of the human problem or of the fundamental 
spiritual principles which alone can supply the necessary dynamite and 
transform the “what can I get out of it” attitude, into a desire to give 
and to serve. Nationalism is a force which may supply the dynamite 
necessary to bring about quick changes, but the only force which can 
prevent retrogression once the changes have been made is to be found 
in the Christian religion. Nationalism will not maintain the energy 
which will cause them to serve and work for others unless it is a 
nationalism whose roots are in the Christian religion. 

There is room in a community like Meru for a good deal of experimentation 
in the development of social welfare, both in methods of creating local initiative 
and in the selection and training of those who are to do the job. During next 
year we shall have four different experiments going on, all working on rather 
different lines, and it will be interesting to watch how these develop and which 
produces the most satisfactory results. 


A YOUTH CONFERENCE AT NYERI 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


It was decided to summon a conference of ‘people of goodwill”, both younger 
and older men and women of the more educated level, who had earned by their 
character and integrity the respect of the people in the locations. 

The aim of the conference was to put to these leaders the perilous decline 
in their socia! integrity and unity, and try to enlist their support in a “‘social 
uplift’”” movement, based upon respect and care for the land, as in the 4H 
organisation of the United States. 

Some 200 delegates, elected at locational barazas, young people and others 
not so young, including about forty women married and unmarried, were 
called to the conference, over one and a half days. It was felt that a longer 
affair might have fallen flat, and that it must be “‘red hot’’ if it were to catch 
on. A great effort was made to obtain the assistance of some first-class speakers 
of outstanding character, both European and African. 

The conference assembled on the morning of 1st September, the parties of 
delegates being collected by lorry from the divisional centres. Sleeping accom- 
modation and messing arrangements were made for the delegates on the spot, 
and free of charge. 

Although there was no question of barring any delegate for being a pagan, 
the whole leit motif of the conference was that the Christian way of life was 
the best basis on which to build a sound social economy. 

The conference therefore started with a prayer by the Rev. Charles Muhoro, 
and was followed by an opening address by the Provincial Commissioner, who 
very frankly pointed out to the delegates where their present social chaos and 
disunity were leading them, and appealed for a return to the generally admirable 
discipline which had existed in the tribe before the disruptive influence of 
Western civilisation had brought disharmony and deteriorating moral standards. 
Though Christianity was not a sine qua non, he considered that it was the 
best foundation upon which they could build up a sound social condition, and 
at the same time they must learn to respect'and care for the land, which was 
the life of the people and posterity. 

Then Mr. Ben Ngumba, headmaster of Kabete secondary school, gave an 
excellent address, opening for the African. The conference then broke up into 
syndicate groups under selected leaders to discuss a set list of problems of the 
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day in Kikuyu country, and choose their speakers for the next day. In the 
evening after supper there was a performance put on by the mobile cinema unit. 

The morning of the next day was filled by four addresses: Mr. Carey 
Francis, the Rev. R. A. Lockhart, the Rev. Charles Muhoro, and Mr. Benedetto 
Wamutitu. In the afternoon the main discussion group was held, at which the 
selected delegates gave their views and opinions on the problems set them, and 
many excellent suggestions were made and recorded. 

The final address and summing up was given by the writer, who first of all 
gave an outline of the aims and activities of the 4H clubs of America and the 
young farmers’ clubs of Britain, and then asked all delegates who felt moved 
by what they had heard to promise their sincere determination to try and do 
something amongst the people, and to sign their names to a pledge in the book 
specially provided for the purpose, and which would become the roll of true 
men and women of goodwill in the district. The pledge read as follows: 

“I sign my name in this book as a pledge that I will always do my best 
at all times to help and lead my fellow men to a better way of life. 

“I shall always try to prevent evil doings, and to be an example of 
unselfish service and loyalty to my people and my country. 

“I shall endeavour also, to live in goodwill with my neighbours, and 
teach others so to do.” 

The conference then ended with a final prayer. Some 110 of the delegates 
signed the book before departing. Those who failed to do so possibly failed to 
understand fully the significance of this act. 

The delegates then had a tea party to which numerous European guests 
were invited, and joined in friendly discussion of problems with the delegates. 
These discussions continued long after dark around a huge fire. The delegates 
were returned by lorry to their divisional centres early next morning. 

All felt that improved education was essential—not the wrong conception 
of education as being book learning, but the true conception of it as being the 
foundation of character—and this could only be achieved by obtaining the best 
of teachers and the encouragement and whole-hearted support of all parents, 
who would carry on education, in its true sense, in the home. 

All stated their conviction that a fertile land was the basis of all social 
happiness and prosperity—but a fertile country could only remain so by the 
industry of the people. Moral integrity—honesty, decency, industry, and un- 
selfishness—must not simply be a passive personal characteristic, but must be 
an active principle of life to lead and help others. 

All the speeches given were most inspiring and the delegates were obviously 
much moved, and I have seldom, if ever, seen an African audience give such 
intense concentration on what went forward. Though widely differing in form, 
it was significant that every speaker, whether African or European, came 
ultimately to the same conclusion—that the best way to a sound social economy 
was to follow the Christian way of life. They all pointed out that good character 
is founded in the home by parental care, love, and discipline, and appealed for 
a reunited sympathy between the younger and older elements of the people, 
who have drifted so far apart in these times. 

This conference was all very well, but we realise that it will soon be for- 
_ gotten, unless a really vigorous follow-up campaign is instituted. In these days 
it is hard for the departmental officer to find time to organise the sort of move- 
ment which would be likely to succeed—though indeed he must help. It is 
therefore most important that we should obtain a welfare officer to co-ordinate 
the efforts of all of us. 

We plan to build up farmers’ clubs throughout the reserve, which we feel 
will aid materially in fostering a greater understanding and harmony amongst 
all sections of the community, besides the improvement in the care of land 
and stock. Unlike the “young farmers’ clubs’, these clubs will be open to 
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membership by people of all ages, though the younger will be especially en- 
couraged. It is of interest to record that there have been meetings held in several 
locations already to discuss these proposed clubs, and there appears to be con- 
siderable and encouraging support for the idea. If the scheme is vigorously 
put into operation, it is felt that it may have beneficial and far-reaching results. 


Notes from the Sudan 

The mass literacy campaign recently begun at Atbara had rather a slow 
start, but in a short time 400 men and 100 women eventually decided to attend 
the literacy classes. About 300 men have already finished the first reader. In 
January 1950 numbers in attendance had risen to 800 men and 300 women. 

In January 1950 the Minister of Education opened a new Government boys’ 
secondary school near El Obeid. The school began with 240 boys, but plans 
to double its numbers in 1952. It will be the first Government secondary school 
to have a Sudanese headmaster. 

The success of the school for Dinka boys at Tonj, which has been described 
in Oversea Education, has led to a proposal to establish a school for girls there. 
The school will open in April 1950, and twenty-eight girls have applied for 
admission. 

The first two women teachers from the Zande tribe recently obtained their 
certificates from the Mopoi training centre. 

A society has been formed for peasants living in the villages of Khartoum 
province. Membership is limited to the cultivators and owners of water-wheels 
and pumps of under six inches diameter. The society has held its first agri- 
cultural show, which was a great success. 

The vernacular teacher training centre at Mupoi in the Equatoria province 
has for the first time had two Zande women among its successful students. 

The northern Sudan has drawn up its ten-year plan. By 1956, elementary 
and sub-grade education will be available for about 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion; elementary schools will increase from 156 to 356, girls’ schools increasing 
from 101 to 211. To staff the new schools, the existing college at Bakht-er-Ruda 
with its output of 60 teachers a year will be supplemented by new training 
colleges at Dilling and Shendi, with 30 students qualifying a year at each. 
Women teachers will be provided not only by the existing college at Omdur- 
man, with 60 students qualifying a year, but by two new colleges at Wad 
Medani and somewhere in Kordofan, turning out go teachers a year between 
them. Similar increases are planned in intermediate schooling. The first girls’ 
secondary school entered its candidates for the Cambridge School Certificate 
for the first time in December 1949; this school is to be expanded to take in 
25 girls every year. In 1946 there was one boys’ secondary school; there are 
to be three by 1952 and five by 1956. 

Technical and commercial education are also to be increased. The second 
pre-apprenticeship school was opened in 1949, and two more schools are to 
be opened by 1952. After completing the course at these schools, most boys 
will serve an apprenticeship locally, and will attend evening classes. There 
will be opportunities of going on to a central technical school for more advanced 
education, and a new technical institute is to be founded at Khartoum, which 
will provide advanced courses in engineering and will have also a commercial 
section and a school of design. 

Side by side with the expansion of schools is the development of adult 
education. There are clubs attached to elementary schools to keep the pupils 
from slipping back into illiteracy after they have left school. There are to be 
more mass literacy campaigns, and more self-help schemes in the Gezira 
district. The literature bureau is to intensify its campaign for providing the 
country with reading material. 
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Education Ordinance in Dominica 

Dominica’s new Education Ordinance of 1949 provides that pupils shall 
be admitted free to all public elementary schools. The legislative council is 
empowered to declare any area a compulsory school attendance area, and 
school attendance officers may be appointed in such an area to enforce the 
attendance. 


University of Puerto Rico 

The Bulletin of the Caribbean Commission reports that 8,000 students 
enrolled at the University of Puerto Rico for the first semester of the 1949-50 
year. This figure is double the figure for the 1940-1 year. 


School Libraries in Trinidad 

The Trinidad education department is pushing ahead with the provision 
of libraries in primary schools: readers, arithmetics, history, geography, atlases, 
hygiene and nature study, English grammar books, and so forth. The idea is 
to help the children in primary schools to acquire the habit of reading, which 
few of them have hitherto done. The first results of the scheme are encouraging. 


In British Honduras 

British Honduras has framed a new curriculum for Indian schools (Indian 
here means Amerindian). Two teachers who served in the A.T.S. recently 
returned to the colony after training as infant teachers, one in Glasgow and 
the other in Durham. British Honduras is very short of trained infant teachers. 
The British Honduras Federation of Teachers held its annual education week 
in October 1949. There were daily talks and school broadcasts; on one day 
all the Belize schools were open; most schools held parents’ meetings; and there 
was a joint school concert and a mass meeting. 


Publications for Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

One of the minor hardships of modern life is the proliferation of institutions 
which are known by their initials, such as UNESCO or ECOSOC. We dislike 
the custom; but when we come to a body calling itself the Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Joint Publications Bureau we feel that there is something to 
be said for it. May we suggest (a) that if you give the names of the two coun- 
tries, there is no need for the word joint; (6) that publishers is neater than 
publications bureau, and means the same; (c) that the geographical designation 
is unnecessarily precise. Who cares whether the bureau is sponsored by two 
governments or more? What will happen if it one day wants to print something 
in a language of Southern Rhodesia? Would not Central African Publishers 
be a better title? 

Anyway—the bureau is active, and promises to be still more active in 
future. In 1949 it published twenty books, and had twelve more nearly ready. 
The analysis of the twenty books published is as follows: 


Novels Stories History Others 
English . . > — 3 
Lozi ; ‘ ; — I 
Nyanja. I 3 
Bemba __. ‘ : I — 
Ila — 
Nsenga 
Tonga 
Lwena 
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Four of the twenty were translations, including a translation of some of 
Phaedrus’ fables from Latin direct into Bemba, made by an African author. 
A translation of some of Grimm and Hans Andersen is in preparation. It is 
interesting to note the development of original fiction (both novels and short 
stories) and the prominence of history—both of which we are glad to see. 


Film School in the Gold Coast 

From September 1948 to March 1949, the Colonial Film Unit ran a course 
of instruction in film work at Accra, Gold Coast. The school was attended by 
three students from Nigeria and three from the Gold Coast. An account of the 
school appeared in the Commonwealth Survey in October 1949. 


Let the People Sing 

We were glad to receive the following official document, which we print 
verbatim, save that in order to be more in keeping with the spirit of the text, 
we set out the official title of the document in a manner more befitting the 
poem which it is: 


A Note 

on Official 

and Quasi-Official 
Activities 

to Provide Amusement 
and Recreation 

Sor the People 

in Colonial Territories. 


Ceremonies and Celebrations 

It is the general practice for ceremonial and pageantry to accompany 
important official occasions such as the King’s Birthday and the opening of the 
Legislative Council. Empire day is widely celebrated in some territories, 
particularly in schools, and in certain instances important local anniversaries 
are the occasion of special celebrations (e.g. Cession Day in Fiji, when children 
of the various races together give displays of games, dances and athletics in 
all the centres of population). Firework displays and the decoration and 
illumination of official buildings are among the forms of official participation. 
Torchlight tattoos and other forms of display by the Army or Police are 
organised in some territories. Several governments speak of the encouragement 
given to the dances and ceremonies which accompany occasions in rural areas 
such as conferences of chiefs, e.g. by the teaching of ceremonial and dances 
at schools. 


Sport 

There is general agreement about the importance of sport and the univer- 
sality of its appeal. Several governments “inspire” and/or help the organisation 
of sporting events such as regattas, inter-colonial contests, and oversea tours 
by representative teams from the territory. In addition, much attention is 
being given in a number of territories te the provision of playing fields, and 
there are also arrangements on a small scale for financing the supply of sports 
equipment. 

Kenya includes in the training of African welfare workers instruction in 
the playing and refereeing of football, hockey, basket-ball, netball, volley-ball, 
handball, badminton, quoit tennis, rounders, and table tennis. The instruction 
covers the marking out of fields or courts, and the organisation of sports clubs 
and competitions. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN LAGOS, NIGERIA 
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III COOKERY 
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The Gold Coast Government early in 1949 invited Sir Sidney Abrahams 
to visit the country and advise on the development of sport. A Gold Coast 
Sports Council has since been set up, including representatives from the chief 
controlling bodies of sport in the territory, and is directing its efforts to “the 
foundation and development of regional sports associations with a view to 
developing and improving their facilities for sport”, and to doing “everything 
possible to encourage improved and better organised sport in the elementary 
schools”, A public appeal for funds has been launched and the Government 
has offered to contribute pound for pound up to £20,000 of all subscriptions 
sent by the public. 


Agricultural Shows 

Most territories record the importance they attach to agricultural and/or 
cattle shows. 

In Nyasaland, for example: “Annual agricultural shows are initiated and 
run by the agricultural department as part of their normal duties, and are 
held in most Native Authorities’ areas. In the larger centres of population 
more elaborate shows are held, which include exhibits by commercial firms 
and government departments. In all the rural shows the exhibitors are 
entirely African, and the stimulus and interest in agricultural production is 
invaluable, besides providing a healthy spirit of local rivalry. Further use of 
these occasions is in many cases made by holding, in conjunction with them, 
local sports days and demonstrations of singing and dancing by select groups.” 

In the Federation of Malaya: “Agricultural shows have been a popular 
feature of Malayan rural life for many years. The term “agricultural”? show 
is not strictly accurate as the function also includes local arts and crafts, displays 
of physical culture, top-spinning, dancing, and local sports. The organisation 
of district shows is carried out by local committees under the general guidance 
of the district officer . . . Annually all such groups within the State co-operate 
in putting on State agricultural shows. The financing of agricultural shows 
is covered by public subscriptions aided by small grants from State funds. In 
1922 the Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association was founded with the object 
of co-ordinating the efforts of various district agricultural shows throughout 
the country. By 1939 M.A.H.A. owned its own ground and exhibition buildings 
in Kuala Lumpur, and as many as 72,000 people have attended its annual 
show. The Association receives an annual grant from Government.” 

In Cyprus: “For many years the department of agriculture, co-operating 
with village show committees, has organised at least one agricultural show 
annually in each of the six administrative districts. Additional smaller shows 
have been organised where sufficient interest was shown by local farmers. The 
department possesses a large exhibition tent and other showground equipment 
for the display of the villagers’ produce entries and animals as well as exhibits 
of the department of agriculture and other departments (e.g. medical and 
forest departments). In addition to providing the above equipment, the 
department of agriculture usually makes a money grant equal to that raised 
by villagers, for prize money and organising expenses. The department also 
usually provides the judges for the farmers’ exhibits. The shows are generally 
attended by at least one prominent member of Government, often the Governor, 
who addresses the farming community on matters of current interest. The 
Public Information Office provides amplifying equipment for speeches and often 
arranges film shows of farming subjects in the evening of the show day.” 


Campaigns, Exhibitions, Competitions 
Baby shows are widely held, particularly as part of health campaigns, and 
one or two territories report the organisation of competitions to make the people 
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‘“‘house-and-garden proud”’ (e.g. a “Suburb Beautiful” competition in Trinidad, 
and a ‘‘Model Kampong” competition in Malaya). 

The Bahamas record plans for a Civil Service Week, designed to show the 
public the work of the Civil Service and at the same time to build up esprit de 
corps in the Civil Service. The Week, it was hoped, would include a social or 
sporting event each day, plus an exhibition in which the various departments 
wou'd stage exhibits or demonstrations, e.g. mechanism of the automatic 
telephone exchange and models of the new hospital. 

In a number of territories excursions are organised to inspect government 
projects. Singapore recently held a successful ‘“‘Singapore Progress’’ exhibition. 

Sierra Leone plans to revive its successful Health Weeks held annually in 
Freetown before the war, the events then including mass exercises by 3,000 
children to music by a military band, a baby show, visits to offices and organisa- 
tions at which work of importance to public health was being carried on, 
meetings, cinema shows, and demonstrations. 

Arbour Day is a popular occasion in Cyprus. It was first instituted in 1920 
and “helps to arouse people’s interest in the utility of forests and the reasons 
for tree-planting, not only in forests, but also in the field and round villages 
and gardens” . . . “Every community celebrates Arbour Day in its own way, 
but commonly a length of road, a village square or a piece of waste ground in 
school or church property is planted up with suitable trees. The festival begins 
with ceremonies in which first of all Christian and Moslem prayers are read, 
then schoolchildren sing or recite compositions in praise of tree-planting. After 
this, the people and children parade the streets carrying young tree seedlings 
to the chosen place, where they carry out the planting.” 

An Arbour Day was instituted in Kenya in 1949. 


Community Centres, Reading Rooms, etc. 

Some territories have developed to a greater or lesser extent a chain of 
community centres or reading rooms. Nigeria, for example, has 141 reading 
rooms. Usually the local authority is responsible for erection, staffing, and 
maintenance, though some financial help, or help in the supply of building 
materials, may be given by the central government, which also supplies some 
equipment (e.g. film-strip projectors) and reading and pictorial material. 

In Nyasaland: “We have established several community centres, which 
generally have a large hall for entertainment purposes, smaller rooms such as 
libraries and reading rooms, and playing fields. These are run by African 
committees, who organise local performances of plays, choir-singing and 
dances.” 

The Federation of Malaya says of its public reading rooms: ““These are 
also a post-war innovation of considerable popularity. Some 10,000 people 
daily make use of them. A small number are maintained by the department 
of public relations: the majority are maintained by local groups and merely 
serviced with material by the department. In some villages the people of all 
communities have collaborated in raising funds to equip a suitable building 
and in others the local Malays have themselves built the accommodation. . . . 
The community centre idea has not yet spread to Malaya, but in some areas 
the reading rooms or information centres are the focal point for considerable 
local activity, meetings of unions and associations, etc., and may provide the 
nucleus for future development. There are at present forty-nine information 
centres and reading rooms in the Federation. Small libraries are maintained in 
several but there is a great lack of suitable books in vernacular languages, 
particularly Malay.”” There is also in Malaya a chain of public restaurants, 
and these, it is reported, “are popular meeting places for the lower classes. 
Each has a wireless set. Some are developing into community centres, with 
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a boys’ club or women’s sewing club attached, in pleasant hygienic surroundings 
not otherwise available’. 

In Northern Rhodesia: “‘At many district headquarters and Native 
Authority centres recreation halls have been built, and these are used for 
dances, cinemas, concerts and the like. Many have libraries and facilities for 
indoor games, and a radio. If lighting were available it is probable that the 
halls would be even more popular. Some swimming pools have been built.” 

Kenya reports: “Some fifty community centres now have wireless sets 
and film-strip projectors.” 

Usually linked with community centres and reading rooms are schemes of 
various kinds for the provision of library services, and Uganda records that 
a scheme for services including static libraries, circulating book-boxes, and a 
postal service has “got off to a good start’. 

In several instances Government subsidise the activities of voluntary 
organisations providing recreation with an educational bias, in particular 
youth organisations. 


Mobile Cinema and Demonstration Units 

General appreciation is expressed of the value and importance of mobile 
entertainment and instructional units of various kinds, but the extent to which 
such units—a relatively expensive activity—can be operated obviously depends 
on the availability of funds. 

The Federation of Malaya operates mobile public address cinema units 
which “have proved extraordinarily popular among the rural population. 
These units (there is unfortunately only one in each State) are continuously 
engaged in touring the outlying areas and disseminating information. In 
addition to addressing the people at markets and weekly fairs, they use films 
(16 mm.) to draw large audiences at night, who are then addressed by local 
officers and field officers of the unit on subjects of importance.” 

In Northern Rhodesia the information department operates six mobile 
cinemas and four fixed cinemas, and has a film library in which there are 
already 800 films. 

Uganda, in addition to six mobile cinema units, has six demonstration 
teams continuously on tour. It is the function of these teams to “‘combine 
practical demonstration of improved methods of peasant agriculture, animal 
husbandry, village hygiene and the like, with pure entertainment which 
includes songs, dances and humorous sketches”. 


Radio 

There has been vigorous development in a number of territories of broad- 
casting and rediffusion facilities, and where the programmes have acquired 
a strong local flavour they are reported to have achieved considerable 
popularity. 

The Gold Coast has both a transmitting station and rediffusion systems in 
many of its chief towns: “In the towns already served there are long waiting 
lists of intending subscribers, who will be served as soon as materials can be 
supplied. In addition to loudspeakers in African homes, there are also loud- 
speakers in the markets and other public places. Vernacular programmes 
provide not only foreign and local news but also local entertainment for adults 
and children.” 

In Northern Rhodesia: “The information department is putting into 
operation the agreement made by the Central African territories that Northern 
Rhodesia should be responsible for all African broadcasts to Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Until cheap sets are available in quantity, 
however, it will not be possible to bring radio entertainment to the African 
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masses. One important step in this direction has already been taken by the 
production of cheap battery-driven sets by the Ever Ready Company . . . The 
receivers will sell at about £5 each and the batteries, of which perhaps two 
will be required each year, at 25s. each. In order to keep the selling price as 
low as possible, customs duties on receivers of less than £4 f.o.b. value, and on 
batteries of more than 30 volts, have been suspended for a trial period of three 
years . . . Africans are taking an increasing part in the production of 
radio programmes: several choirs and parties of players have been formed. 
Two mobile recording vans are being fitted out to travel in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland to collect recordings of choirs, bands, plays, 
concerts and other material for broadcasting. African rivalry on the air is 
already evident, and these mobile units should act as a stimulus to this 
healthy competition.” 


Music and Drama 

To a large extent the instinct of the people for music and drama finds 
spontaneous expression, whether in musical and dramatic societies or in tribal 
ceremonies, but a certain amount of official inspiration is reported. Concerts 
by police or military bands are a form of entertainment to which nearly all 
territories refer, with comments on their great popularity. 

In those territories in which it is represented the British Council is reported 
as doing valuable work in fostering music and drama: it has also been influential 
in securing visits by distinguished foreign artistes. 

The Federation of Malaya refers to community concerts and says: “It was 
found that in the plural society of Malaya music is a basic common factor. 
The department of public relations sponsored all-community concerts as 
an experiment in 1946 which were exceedingly successful. This may be an 
idea of interest to other territories, particularly if such a body as the British 
Council is available to assist in organising them.” 

Kenya reports: “Plays with a moral are quite popular, but it seems to need 
the initiative of the European to get them under way and maintain the en- 
thusiasm of the players during the preparation period. In certain districts 
plays have been used successfully to bring about lessons in improved hygiene, 
soil conservation, etc. Comedy has to appear largely in any play, but all 
audiences seem to expect and want a serious moral. Puppet shows (in which 
art the welfare workers receive some elementary instruction) are popular and 
give scope for a good deal of humour.” 

Music festivals, for example, by schools, are inspired or organised in a 
number of instances. 

Among spontaneous activities, fife and drum bands are reported to be 
popular in the Gold Coast: ““They compete with one another in the smartness 
of their uniforms and marching, and in their topical tunes and songs.” The 
Gold Coast also comments on the popularity of the portable gramophone, 
especially in rural areas, and says that records of Gold Coast songs and of 
“swing” music are sold in considerable numbers. Tanganyika reports that 
there is one troupe of “‘professional”’ actors in the territory. ‘“This is at present 
touring the sisal estates . . . under the guidance of a retired local advocate 
who has, incidentally, translated two of Moliére’s plays into Swahili for 
performance by his troupe.” 


Miscellaneous Non-official Activities 
“Today men of all ages can be found in village halls engrossed in Snakes 
and Ladders.” 
“IT may add that we recently had cases of cactus leaves being placed on the 
seats of private cars after dark while the owners were absent. This is a form 
of ‘brightening’ of which we do not approve.”’ 
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Refresher Courses in Hong Kong 


Hong Kong has some 6,500 teachers, of whom about 4 per cent attended 
the summer courses held in May and June 1949. Nearly half the total staff 
of the grant-aided schools came, but the response was much lower among 
Government teachers and teachers in unassisted schools. One course was run 
by the Government, the second, which was conducted entirely in Chinese, was 
run by the Jesuits with official encouragement. 

The subjects, arranged in order of popularity with the teachers attending, 
were: 


Education 

Chinese history 

Chinese literature 

English in classes 8 to 6 

Chinese literature (advanced) 
Kindergarten method 

Primary classes handwork 

Geography 

General science 

Music 

English speech training and dramatics 
Speech analysis and individual training 
Art 

Bookbinding 


The reports made by the lecturers on the course contain some interesting 
points. English speech training: ‘Most aspects of the subject aroused some initial 
incredulity on the part of the older students. They did not believe that their 
pupils did not listen, nor did they believe that they made the mistakes which 


are commonly found among Cantonese-speaking people. About seventy per 
cent made these mistakes themselves, but seemed unaware of it.”” Art: ““The 
teachers painted at least two compositions, several three or four, and one 
succeeded in executing five very good pictures depicting various stages in rice 
farming.” Advanced Bookbinding: ““The course took just double the advertised 
length. . . . The course flowed smoothly and without any hitches. It was 
the keen spirit and enthusiasm of the class which decided me to increase the 
length of the course. Much work was taken home... .” Chinese History: A 
course of modern Chinese history would be useful, because “most teachers 
teaching Chinese history used to concentrate on the period before the Ming 
dynasty. As a result many students did not even know what was going on 
during their lifetime.” 


Mr. H. R. Cheeseman 


Mr. H. R. Cheeseman, Director of Education in the Federation of Malaya, 
has just retired from the service at the age of sixty. Mr. Cheeseman assumed 
duty as an assistant master at the Penang Free School in 1907. In 1923 he 
became inspector of schools in Penang, and five years later superintendent of 
education in Johore. Just before the war he was promoted to be deputy- 
director of education for the Straits Settlements and deputy-adviser for the 
Federated Malay States. In 1942 Mr. Cheeseman was interned in Changi 
camp, Singapore, and was appointed by the Japanese to be camp education 
officer. After the war he became director of education in the federation of 
Malaya. Mr. Cheeseman did a great deal for the development of games and 
athletics in Malaya, and he was prominent in scouting, receiving the highest 
scout award, the Silver Wolf. He was made a C.M.G. in 1947. 
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Dr. Jesse Jones 

The death of Dr. Jesse Jones removes another of the great figures to whom 
so much of recent educational development in Africa is due. Dr. Jesse Jones 
was born in Llanfacthraeth, North Wales, in 1873. At the age of nine, his 
widowed mother took him and the rest of her family to Middleport, Ohio, to 
join other relatives. Young Jesse Jones was educated in the public schools of 
the neighbourhood, and later at Washington and Lee University, in Virginia. 
Then he transferred to Marietta College, Ohio, where he took his A.B. in 1897. 
In 1899 he took his M.A. at Columbia, and five years later his doctorate, also 
at Columbia. He also studied at Union Theological Seminary, where he 
received the degree of B.D. in 1900. 

In 1902, Dr. Jones became director of the research department at Hampton 
Institute; it was here that he first developed the interest in Negro education 
which was to influence the whole of his future life. He left Hampton in 1909 
for three years’ work as a census statistician, and in 1912 he joined the U.S. 
Bureau of Education, which seconded him almost at once to the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. Here Dr. Jones really found himself. Between 1914 and 1916 he carried 
out a monumental survey of Negro education in the United States, a work 
which was to be the model for the later Phelps-Stokes work in Africa. It was 
in 1920 that the first Phelps-Stokes commission, with Dr. Jesse Jones at its 
head, visited West, South, and Equatorial Africa. The commission’s report, 
published in 1922, led the Colonial Office to ask the Phelps-Stokes Fund to 
send a similar commission to East and Central Africa. The report of this 
second commission was published in 1925. The main results of these reports 
were the foundation of Achimota and Makerere, the establishment of the 
Jeanes schools in Kenya, the setting up of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in the Colonies, and the establishment of Oversea Education. Dr. Jones was 
offered the post of secretary of the Advisory Committee, but declined it, and 
Major (later Sir Hanns) Vischer was appointed instead. 

Dr. Jesse Jones also studied education in the Near East and among the 
Navajo Indians in America. He was educational director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund from 1917 to his retirement in May 1946. He died in January 1950 after 
a long illness. But he has written his name big and clear. 


Three New African Doctors 

We learn from the press bulletin of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations that three new African doctors have graduated at Witwatersrand 
University. Dr. T. Makenete comes from Basutoland and means to return to 
his own country to practise; Dr. M. V. Gumede is from Natal; and Dr. Olivia 
Bikitsha, who is the fourth African woman to qualify in the Union, intends to 
practise in the Transkei. 


Free Secondary Education 

The Natal Provincial Council, we learn from the press bulletin of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, is engaged in a progressive scheme to make 
secondary education free for Indians. One further grade is being freed each year, 
and in 1955 all secondary education will be free. Unfortunately there is only 
one secondary school for Indian boys and one for girls; so the reform does not 
mean that there will be more secondary education, only that the lucky few 
will get it for nothing. 


Some Film Strips 
As the output of film strips continues, the film-strip projector becomes 
steadily more useful to teachers in the tropics who have electricity available. 
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Though few strips, if any, have so far been produced specially for tropical use, 
some of the newer strips produced in Britain will be useful outside. A batch of 
strips recently issued by Educational Productions Ltd. [17 Denbigh Street, 
London, S.W.1.] includes several interesting subjects. 

Three strips, useful only to the mathematics teacher in secondary schools, 
deal with what they rather sentimentally cail Treasures of the Triangle, i.e. con- 
current lines (two strips) and collinear points: the orthocentre, the pedal line, 
the ex-centres, the circum-centre, and so forth. These strips are very successful. 
The diagrams in blacks and greys are beautifully clear, and we shall all agree 
with the suggestion in the notes accompanying the strips that it is much easier 
to build up a diagram in this way than to mess around with chalk and duster. 
We have unhappy memories of straight concurrent lines which refuse to meet 
till they are a foot outside the classroom window. With these strips such memor- 
ies will soon fade. 

Two strips in the commerce series illustrate the use of the cheque, and the 
conceptions of assets and liabilities, capital and credit, and the construction of 
a simple balance-sheet. Both these strips are of secondary school standard; 
without going unnecessarily deep into technicalities, they give the essential 
story plainly and interestingly. 

Lastly, if you think that your lessons on Hamlet or Henry V will be improved 
by stills from Mr. J. V. Rank’s films on the subject, you will enjoy two strips 
with these titles. Mr. Rank has also illustrated Dickens, and his Dickens 
pictures are also available in this series. 

All the strips are provided with useful explanatory notes. It is sometimes 
muttered that in England visual aids are going too far. They have not yet 
gone far enough in the tropics. A good teacher who uses these film strips as 
aids to his teaching, and not as substitutes for it, will find that his children can 
be interested in the subject without forgetting how to work. 


Film Strips in the Bush 

Those interested in visual aids have often bewailed (in the pages of Oversea 
Education and elsewhere) the difficulty of showing cine films or film strips in 
schools where there is no mains electricity. Accumulators are no real answer, 
since they are short-lived and heavy, and an elaborate organisation for re- 
charging batteries would be needed if battery-driven projectors became 
numerous. 

For film strips, the problem now seems pretty well solved. We recently saw 
a demonstration of a new film-strip projector which gets its light from a kerosene 
flame. It is simply and, to all appearances, strongly made, and its weight, 
without the lantern, is 54 pounds. The lantern used is the ordinary Bialaddin 
kerosene pressure lamp; the projector is made quite separate from the lamp, 
and it is not necessary to have the lamp modified or adapted in any way. The 
lamp is inserted in the carriage provided, and can be pumped up without being 
taken out. The lamp housing seems to screen off the heat; the model we saw 
had the slight disadvantage of letting out some light from the ventilating grille 
at the top of the lamp, but this could easily be stopped by raising the chimney 
of the housing a little higher. There seemed no appreciable difference in the 
brightness of the picture thrown on the screen between this projector and one 
of the common types of electric projector. At a distance of 20 feet the projector 
throws a picture of about 5 feet by 3 feet. 

The machine is known as the Keroscope. It is made in two models, one 
for single-frame film strips only, the other for slides and for double-frame film 
strips as well. The manufacturers are Messrs. Watson, Manasty and Co. Ltd., 
of 34 Twickenham Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 

And now will someone invent a cine-projector on the same lines? 
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Secretary of State’s New Advisory Committee 

The Secretary of State has recently appointed an advisory committee to 
advise him and any responsible authorities in the Colonies on the development 
of Colonial colleges of arts, science and technology, and on the expenditure of 
Colonial development and welfare funds allocated for this purpose. The com- 
mittee will at this stage be primarily concerned with colleges which it is 
proposed to establish in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, hitherto known provi- 
sionally as ‘regional colleges”, and with the reconstituted Fourah Bay College 
in Sierra Leone, but will be prepared to advise on questions of technical and 
commercial education at the technical college level arising anywhere in the 
Colonies. 


The membership of the committee is as follows: 

Dr. Keith A. H. Murray, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc., B.Litt. (chairman), Rector, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Mr. T. H. Baldwin, C.B.E., M.A., Colonial Office, fermerly Deputy 
Director of Education, Nigeria. 

Mr. H. T. Bourdillon, M.A., Colonial Office. 

Sir Christopher Cox, K.C.M.G., M.A., Colonial Office. 

Sir James Duff, LL.D., M.A., M.Ed., Pro-Vice Chancellor, University of 
Durham. 

Sir William Hamilton Fyfe, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S.E., formerly Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal, University of Aberdeen. 

Dr. F. J. Harlow, M.B.E., Ph.D., B.Sc., Colonial Office, formerly Principal 

of Chelsea Polytechnic. 

Mr. R. J. Harvey, M.A., B.Sc., Colonial Office, formerly Director of 
Education, Zanzibar. 

Mr. J. C. Jones, B.Sc., A.M.1I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Principal, Regent Street 
Polytechnic. 

Professor Margaret Read, C.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., Colonial Department, 
London University Institute of Education. 

Mr. J. J. Robertson, O.B.E., B.D., F.R.S.E., Rector, Grammar School, 
Aberdeen. 

Dr. J. E. Richardson, Ph.D., B.Eng., M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Principal, 
Northampton Polytechnic, London. 

Mr. H. C. Shearman, M.A., Workers’ Educational Association. 

Dr. Cameron Smail, O.B.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Principal, Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. R. W. Stopford, C.B.E., M.A., formerly Principal, Trinity 
College, Kandy, Ceylon, and Achimota College, Gold Coast. 

Mr. W. Adams, O.B.E., B.A., Secretary, the Inter-University Council, 
Observer. 

Mr. H. M. Collins, M.A., Colonial Office, Secretary. 


UNESCO's Director of Education 

Mr. H. Lionel Elvin has accepted the post of Director of the Education 
Department of the Secretariat of UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisation) in Paris, and is shortly to take up his 
appointment. 

He is to take the place of Dr. C. E. Beeby of New Zealand, who has recently 
returned to his position of permanent head of the Educational Department in 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Elvin, who has been principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, since 1945, 
is a member of the University Grants Committee, a member of the Minister’s 
Central Advisory Council for Education in England, and a member of the 
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Secondary Schools Examinations Council. For many years before the war he 
was a Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and he was a temporary civil servant 
during the war years in the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Information. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Dodo: the Story of a Village Schoolmaster. Vicars Bell (London, Faber and 
Faber), pp. 184. 125. 6d. 

I suppose Mr. Bell means that the village schoolmaster as we know him 
will soon be extinct. He sees the forms to be filled, the bus which takes his 
children off to the school newly christened ‘“‘secondary-modern”’, the hordes of 
town-trained teachers, and he fears that the wise, kindly country life is doomed. 
I hope he is wrong, since teachers like him must not be allowed to die out. 

Mr. Bell has learnt, and wants to tell us, four things. First: the modern 
city is a place where it is difficult to live, and impossible to teach; some way 
must be found of bringing the city child into the country. Second: “the selection 
and training of teachers lies at the root of all future reforms”’ in education. 
[Mr. Bell knows that we all repeat this, but says that we do not behave as if 
we meant it.] Third: the most essential part of a teacher’s equipment is a clear 
and honest recollection of his own childhood. Fourth: “One of the biggest and 
most important tasks which faces teachers today is that of providing the 
maximum amount of freedom, and of training children in the right use of it.” 

With his passion for individuality, Mr. Bell will not want us all to agree 
with everything he says. I don’t. But (though I trust Mr. Bell would agree 
with me in giving it low marks as a piece of English composition) I agree with 
the last sentence of the blurb on the jacket: “The book will delight and 
encourage those who believe that each child is an inviolate individual, and 
that human beings cannot be graded, classified and moulded into a pattern 
preconceived by the educator.” 

Mr. Bell is an English country schoolmaster, and he has never left England. 
But teachers in the tropics, and those who train teachers, will find his book 
interesting and suggestive. It should certainly be on the library shelf. 


Christianity on the Map. I. Africa. E. A. Grayston and Clifton Ackroyd (Edin- 
burgh House Press), 35. 6d. 

Any publication which will increase the British understanding of the 
magnitude of the problems of Tropical Africa is to be welcomed, and this book 
should certainly serve to arouse interest and lead to further study. Thirty-one 
pages of maps and diagrams present a mass of information in a clear and 
striking manner, and the need for Christian partnership in the building up of 
Africa is rightly stressed. 

The general idea of the series, of which this volume is the first, is so good 
that a reviewer may perhaps be allowed to make some criticisms intended to 
improve the series as a whole. 

In the first place, the title is somewhat misleading. As the foreword states, 
‘though emphasis has been laid on the activities of certain of the larger British 
non-Roman missionary societies, it should be noted that these missionary 
societies are not alone in their work”. The maps and diagrams deal, almost 
exclusively, with the work of twenty-one societies, and as a result less than 
justice is done to the great work of the Roman Catholic Church. The note on 
p. 9 that “There is also extensive Roman Catholic work in most regions” may 
easily be overlooked, and the map on the same page suggests that there are no 
Christians in the greater part of the Belgian Congo, which is certainly not 
the case. 

This emphasis on the work of the twenty-one societies gives something of 
a false impression to the pages devoted to education. It is strictly true, as stated 
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on p: 13, that “By far the greater part of the educational work of West Africa 
is undertaken by missions, though financial assistance is provided by the 
Governments”’, but it might be inferred from this that the Governments were 
not actively interested in education. The various Governments not only provide 
vast sums for grants-in-aid to missions, but are very actively engaged in 
developing the whole system of education. The great advance which has been 
made in the past five years has been the result of a partnership between missions 
and governments which there is every reason to hope will continue in the 
future; in that partnership the governments have been as concerned as the 
missions that all education should have a spiritual basis. 

Accurate statistics are notoriously difficult to obtain for Africa, and the 
editors have clearly done their best to obtain reliable information. But it is 
surprising to find that no reference has been made to any Annual Report of 
any British Colonial Education Department; had this source been used the 
information given on Central Africa, in particular, would have been more 
complete. 

It is to be hoped that in a future edition some of these weaknesses will be 
removed. Books such as this can be most valuable and should be widely used; it 
is all the more necessary therefore that they should be as accurate as possible. 


Visual Education; The Magazine of the National Committee for Visual Aids 
in Education. Monthly, 1s. (145. a year, post free), published by the 
National Committee for Visual Aids in Education, 79 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1. 

We welcome this first issue of a new magazine on the increasingly important 
subject of visual aids. Inevitably many of the film strips and films reviewed in 
the magazine will not be specially useful for schools in tropical countries. But 
some of them will be; and educationists who wish to keep up to date with such 
material will find this magazine useful. 


Short Stories of the Past. C. H. Lockitt (London, Longmans, Green & Co.) 
pp. xli+243. 35. 6d. 

The purpose of this book, which is in Longmans’ Heritage of Literature 
series, is to illustrate ‘‘the development of the technique of short-story writing 
from the days when Maria Edgeworth wrote her dreary sentimental tales for 
18th Century readers to those of Kipling and Stevenson”. That purpose is 
accomplished, so far as is possible, in the limits imposed by a book of this size. 
No one after reading this admirable selection of thirteen stories by acknow- 
ledged craftsmen can doubt that the short story is “‘a definite form of art 
possessing its own technique’. This book will be warmly welcomed for class 
study as well as for the school library. These short stories, rich in plot and full 
of interest, will whet the appetite for more fare of the same kind. 


The Teaching of English Abroad. F. G. French (London, Oxford University 
Press), Part II (The Junior Course), pp. 174. 35. 6d. 

This is the second of a series of three books that are practical handbooks 
for teachers. There is no attempt to weigh the advantages or disadvantages of 
any particular method, but clear explanations and practical demonstrations 
are given of methods that have been tried and found successful. The first book 
(Part I) of the series discussed the main principles of language teaching. This 
second book (Part II) of the series provides exercises for the first three years 
of English (not including the introductory year). The series is related particu- 
larly to the Oxford English Course for Africa, Malaya, and Mauritius. This 
book, which bears the stamp of the practical teacher, will be found specially 
helpful to teachers using the Oxford English Course. 
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Oxford Progressive English for Students in the Middle East. A. S. Hornby (London, 
Oxford University Press), Book One, pp. x+238. 45. 6d. 
Teachers’ Handbook, Part One (Notebook to the above), pp. x+151. 55. 

The Oxford Progressive English Course is described as designed primarily 
for classroom use. The method used, called ‘“The Direct-Oral Method’’, does 
not banish the use of the mother tongue, and in the pupils’ books Arabic is 
freely used, particularly when degling with syntax. The: Oxford Progressive 
English Course consists of two books, and in the one under review (Book One) 
most of the important structural words, those necessary as a foundation in 
English, are introduced. Phonetics (Professor Daniel Jones’s broad system of 
notation) are used throughout the students’ book, and there are useful sets of 
pronunciation exercises. The book is carefully planned and the accompanying 
Teachers’ Handbook provides notes on method and copious additional exercises. 


A Pictorial English Grammar. F. G. French, E. C. Parnwell, and L. W. Faucett. 
(London, Oxford University Press), Part I, pp. vi+86. Is. 45. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1941. This second edition 
is an expansion of the first and has new illustrations. The vocabulary and the 
general scheme conform to the Oxford Progressive English Course, but the 
book can be used with any other English course. The pictorial approach to 
grammar is of proved value, and this book provides useful explanations and 
exercises: teachers who use the Oxford Progressive English Course will find it 
specially useful. 


All Over the World. B. A. Workman (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 144. 25. 4d. 

All Over the World is one of Longmans’ African geographies. It gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the world. It is a first-class book, interestingly written and 
well illustrated. It carries its young readers all over the world, describing 
everything and explaining everything in terms of Africa with, where necessary, 
African analogy or illustration. A group of people from all parts of the world, 
whose opinion of this book was sought, all spoke warmly in its favour, each 
judging it from its account of his own country. There was only one criticism, 
from someone who thought there should have been a picture of Sydney and 
greater stress placed on the incomparable natural beauty of its harbour! 


Agricultural Questions of Malaya. E. H. G. Dobby (Cambridge University Press), 
pp. 39. 15. 6d. 

Political Questions of Malaya. G. L. Peet (Cambridge University Press), pp. 40. 
1s. 6d. 

These slim, neat pamphlets are two in a new series, called “Malayan 
Questions”, edited by Dr. E. H. G. Dobby, Professor of Geography in the new 
University of Malaya. The pamphlets are designed, we are told, “‘to provide 
a background of factual information for students of contemporary affairs’’. 
The series is to consist of “‘reviews written from within”, that is, by residents 
in Malaya. There are two useful illustrations in each of these pamphlets (one 
of the maps does not give the traditional spelling for the capital of Kelantan, 
which is Kota Bharu, as contrasted with Johore Bahru, the capital of Johore). 
Dr. Dobby’s review is a veritable storehouse of information. The review of 
political questions is by Mr. G. L. Peet, editor of the Straits Times, a daily 
paper published in Singapore, but Malaya-wide in circulation and in outlook. 
In these days the political scene changes so rapidly, in Malaya as elsewhere, 
that much written in late 1949 proves out of date in early 1950. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Peet gives some very useful information about the racial mosaic to be 
found in Malaya and explains the genesis (may it soon be an exodus) of 
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Malayan communist banditry, An excellent feature of these two pamphlets 
is a contents sheet that indicates the questions to which it is sought to give 
answers. The pamphlets will prove valuable to all students, and will, no doubt, 
be specially stimulating for discussion groups of students in colleges and in the 
highest classes of the English schools in Malaya. 


Tales from Over the Sea. Retold by R. D. Binfield (London, Oxford University 
Press), pp. 74. 15. 3d. 

This is in the First Series of The Tales Retold for Easy Reading. The fourteen 
tales in it are from every continent except Australia. Asia has the largest 
representation, but there are, surprisingly, no tales from such rich treasure- 
houses of fable and legend as China or Japan or the Malay Archipelago: these 
are possibly reserved for a later collection. Tales such as are to be found in 
this book are always assured of a warm welcome, particularly when they are 
told, as they are here, in language, simple and in style, easy and graceful. 


The Gospel According to St. John. A commentary (Lutterworth Press), pp. 48. 15. 
The Acts of the Apostles. A commentary (Lutterworth Press), pp. 56. 15. 

These neat pamphlet-form commentaries, now published by the United 
Society for Christian Literature, were originally issued by the Bible Reading 
Fellowship, as passages for daily reading, in their African series. The aim of 
the notes is, first, to explain the narrative and, secondly, to assist devotional 
study. To illustrate the first, the note on “I am the door” (St. John x. 9) may 
be quoted: “‘That is really true in Palestine. There is no door to the sheepfold, 
only a doorway and, when the sheep are all inside, the shepherd himself lies 
down in the doorway and becomes the door.” To illustrate the second, the 
note on the burning of the books at Ephesus (Acts xix. 19) may be quoted: 
“There are Christians to-day who cling to fetish and use charms. May they 
have courage to give them up.”’ These little books will be welcomed by those 
looking for aids for devotional study. 


Nursery-Infant Education. The report of a consultative committee appointed by 
the Executive of the National Union of Teachers (London, Evans), 
pp. 117. 55. 

Oversea Education recently published a review of the N.U.T. report on the 
selection of pupils for secondary schools. The committee on nursery-infant 
education has done just as good a job as its predecessor; though its report has 
not quite the same interest, because it is more a summary of what we already 
knew or believed, whereas the report on selection threw a good deal of light 
on a new and bewildering problem. This is no criticism of the present report. 
It provides a useful account of modern ideals in nursery-infant education, with 
some salutary reminders of how far our practice falls short of our ideals. 

For the reader in the under-developed tropics much of the detail in this 
book will have little relevance to his problem. It seems that less than 5 per cent 
of the children of England and Wales between two and five years of age are 
receiving nursery school education. The percentage in the tropics must be 
infinitesimal. The report discusses at some length how to find the right type of 
staff for nursery schools, how to plan buildings and equipment, and how to 
keep the children happy and healthy. For most of us in the tropics this is all 
in the future. 

We shall prick up our ears more on hearing what the committee has to say 
on the infant stage, noting meanwhile with approval the committee’s insistence 
that it is a pity there has to be an administrative difference between the nursery 
school and the infant school, and that there simply must not be any educational 
difference. The report takes it for granted that we know the history of the 
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infant scHool movement. It discusses the general principles of modern infant 
teaching, and points out how often shortage of staff and equipment make it 
impossible to carry them out adequately. It comes down decidedly in favour 
of a three-year rather than a two-year period of infant education; and it urges 
—here educationists in the tropics will sympathise—‘‘that the Ministry of 
Education require that in all development plans the primary stage receive the 
same consideration as is given to post-primary education”. 

On activity methods, on the training and qualifications of teachers, and on* 
cheap equipment, the report has much to say that is true and valuable. Its 
description of the state of some school buildings and sanitation in wealthy 
England will surprise some teachers in the tropics. The report should be in 
every training college library. 


Ngoma: an Introduction to Music for Southern Africans. Hugh Tracey (London, 
Longmans Green & Co.), pp. xi, 91. 9s. 6d 

Mr. Tracey has soaked himself for years in the music of the southern Bantu 
peoples, and he sets out to plead the cause of African music against those who 
tend to decry it—against missionaries and African clergy who fear that it may 
lead to paganism and immorality, and against ignorant European musicians 
who despise it as “‘primitive”. A great part of his book is taken up with what 
may not unfairly be described as moralising about the virtues of African music 
and our duty as Africans to preserve and develop it: very necessary, but leaving 
only a disappointingly small space for discussion of the music itself. 

Mr. Tracey has an introductory chapter on the importance of music in life, 
and a concluding chapter on what we should do to help the cause of African 
music. In between he has two chapters on the physical basis of music (one 
dealing with sound-waves, scales, resonance, and so forth and the other dealing 
with the voice), one on language and music, and a fourth on African instru- 
ments. He has an interesting discussion on the relation between melody and 
the tones and stress of the language, and comes down heavily on the side of 
those who maintain that melody and linguistic tone must invariably agree. 
Mr. Tracey is disappointingly brief on the profoundly important, as well as 
interesting, matter of the African scales. 

On the whole, it is a pity that Mr. Tracey has tried to combine both his 
preaching and his teaching in one small book. Both are needed, but it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Tracey will write another book in which he will have space 
to discuss the music more and develop some form of notation. We should not 
omit to say a special word of praise for the admirable photographs which 
illustrate this book. 


Songs from Overseas for African Schools. Noel Marshall (London, Longmans 
Green & Co.), pp. xiii, 49. 35. 

This book has sixty songs altogether: ten “‘songs for little ones”’, ten unison 
songs, ten rounds (but why not the best of all rounds, Great Tom?) , ten part-songs, 
ten spirituals, and ten hymns. There are plenty of good things: some English 
folk-songs, some good old and new hymn-tunes, a short Elgar part-song (with 
words not specially suitable for African schools, I would have thought), and 
of course the rounds and the spirituals. Every anthology reflects the compiler’s 
individual taste, and Mrs. Marshall’s taste does not always coincide with mine. 
But her collection will prove a great boon to African schools who want to sing 
European songs. All the words are in English. 

Here and there the book has weak moments. In Deep River, for example, 
the opening sentence would be stronger without the passing note on ‘“‘my” in 
the phrase “‘my home is over Jordan”; and the melody of the words ‘‘Oh, don’t 
you want to go to that Gospel feast, that promised land where all is peace?” is 
the weakest version of this song I have ever heard. Another example is the 
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hymn Brooding Blue, in which the slow 6/8 rhythm provides a tufie unsuit- 
able for unaccompanied unison singing; it calls out for a percussion accompani- 
ment, and it isn’t much of a tune anyway. 

The book has useful short notes on teaching and interpretation. We look 
forward to seeing a revised edition, with supplement. 


Poetry and the Teacher. ‘T. W. Sussams (London, Nelsons), pp. ix, 181. 125. 6d. 

This is one of the most interesting books about teaching that I have read 
for a long time. Mr. Sussams, after a rather unusually varied educational 
career, was principal of the emergency training college at Folkestone at the time 
he wrote it. He is interested in poetry, and enjoys teaching it; and his enjoy- 
ment has not been destroyed by such experiences—shared by many of us—as 
those which he describes so frankly: 


‘‘Whatever the approach to poetry with this class, the results were always 
the same. After ten minutes they were plainly bored. The boys endured it 
because I was due to play football with them at the end of afternoon school, 
and they respected my football much more than my poetry teaching; the 
girls, being girls, tolerated my efforts out of good nature, or occupied 
themselves with their private thoughts. They were never unruly. Their 
considerate politeness, however, did nothing to conceal from me the com- 
pleteness of my failure to interest them in English lyrical poetry, ancient 
or modern.” 

There is Mr. Sussams’s problem. Why, when he was enjoying himself so much, 
could he not interest the children? 

To help him find the answer, Mr. Sussams has two tools: one the question- 
naire, the other, his own sympathy—more than average—with the children. It 
is not really fair to accuse Mr. Sussams of using a questionnaire, for he himself 
has a healthy dislike of the word and of the thing, and he is aware that the 
answers ought not always to be taken at their face value. But the precautions 
that he describes certainly encourage us to believe that Mr. Sussams has got 
pretty close to what his schoolchildren and teachers were really thinking. Six 
chapters are taken up with the evidence and discussion on it, and the last five 
chapters set forth Mr. Sussams’s conclusions. I will not try to summarise his 
conclusions; I will only say that in general they are full of practical common 
sense, and in line with my own experience, such as it is, of teaching poetry. 

I suppose that a reviewer should display his competence to deal with the 
subject by finding something to disagree with. Perhaps I could. But I can’t 
be bothered to hunt through the book again for that purpose. I have read it 
three times, and now I want to sit down and read it again. Just for fun. 


Agricultural Extension and Advisory Work with Special Reference to the Colonies. 
C. W. Lynn (London, H.M.S.O.), pp. viii, 104. 25. 

Mr. Lynn is an officer of the Colonial Agricultural Service, and was released 
from the Gold Coast to spend nearly a year touring East Africa, England, the 
United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico. His report is now published as 
Colonial No. 241. 

Mr. Lynn discusses how to organise agricultural extension work, how to 
plan the programme, and how to carry on the work. Educationists will find 
his discussion of methods the most interesting part of the book; he describes 
various types of practical demonstration work, vistal aids, printed matter, and 
“extension agencies”. By an extension agency, Mr. Lynn means an organisa- 
tion which can carry out an extension programme, such as a co-operative 
society, a youth club, or young farmers’ club, or a women’s institute. In all 
this we have a great deal in common with Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Lynn gives short shrift to the school. He says in one place that “‘agricul- 
tural extension workers maintain close contact with educationists in rural 
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areas”. But Mr. Lynn himself does not seem to have thought of getting into 
contact with teachers. He lists the agricultural stations and agriculturists he 
visited; no teacher, or director of education is mentioned. He has one para- 
graph on school farms and gardens (he carefully distinguishes between the 
two); and lays it down that the school farm must ‘‘demonstrate the principles 
of the local department of agriculture on a unit scale”, and that “the depart- 
ment of agriculture should retain full responsibility for policy and finance” of 
the school garden. He shrivels colonial education policy in one sentence: 
“agriculture is thought to be degrading, a sad indictment of an education policy 
transported direct from a pre-war industrial Britain”. Mr. Lynn really ought 
to do better than this. What would he say if we described the erosion in East 
Africa as ‘‘a sad indictment of an agricultural policy transported direct from 
Britain, where agriculturists never have to worry about erosion”? We shouldn’t, 
of course; we know better. But there is about as much truth in one statement 
as in the other. And, whatever the faults of the school of today, it is a serious 
weakness in Mr. Lynn’s report that he seems to be so little aware of the 
possibilities for agricultural extension of the school of to-morrow. 

But we mustn’t throw bricks at Mr. Lynn because of this one weakness in 
an interesting report. For it is just as much the fault of us educationists. We 
concentrate too much on our own special field. Are we not big enough to 
break out of it and form a common policy with our agricultural and other 
technical colleagues? Mr. Norris E. Dodd, the Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, puts it in a nutshell when he writes: 

“A modest expansion of the extension service idea—the work of the 
county farm agent familiar to the United States—to the world’s under- 
developed areas would do wonders. By lifting agriculture out of the primi- 
tive stage which exists in many regions, it would lay the basis and create 
the atmosphere for ultimate economic and agricultural development on a 
bigger scale. It is the firstand necessary step toward the large-scale projects 
which are dreamed of in every ministry of agriculture. 

“There are really three requisites for such a programme. First, know- 
ledge of scientific advancements gained through experimentation and 
observation must be exchanged among the technical authorities of the 
various countries. New methods must be tested under local conditions. 

“Second, the gap must be bridged between the scientist at the experi- 
ment station and the farmer on the land. Some sort of working agreement 
must be developed, and it must be adapted to the needs, customs, and stage 
of advancement of the people among whom it is to operate. 

‘Finally, there must be educational systems turning out research and 
extension workers, and more teachers to keep the thing going.” 

We need each other. It is a pity that we try and manage alone, and then 
grumble. 


Where Aloes Flame. R. H. W. Shepherd (London, Lutterworth Press), pp. 172, 
10s. 6d. 

The Principal of Levedale has written a book of short sketches of African 
life in the Union, with a section on some of the early missionary pioneers. His 
publishers are justified in claiming that Dr. Shepherd writes with “‘a depth of 
understanding spiced with humour”’, and his anecdotes will arouse many a happy 
chuckle among readers who have lived in Africa. The publishers are less 
justified in the claims they make for the photographs which illustrate the book. 


Rise and Build. Douglas W. Thompson (London, Edinburgh House Press), 
pp. 135. 35. 6d. 

There is a certain similarity between this book and Where Aloes Flame. Both 

are missionary books, seeking to illustrate the possibilities and the problems of 
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the Christian life in a non-Christian country. Rise and Build is the story of a 
struggling Christian congregation in post-war China, and of the efforts that 
the missionary and his Chinese Christian colleagues are making to link Chris- 
tianity and community development to their mutual advantage. It is a 
rambling little book, but the story that it tells is worth reading. 


Looking and Doing. Olive Garnett (Oxford, Blackwell), pp. xvi, 143. 45. 

Miss Garnett is senior lecturer in geography at the Froebel Institute, and 
her book is an introduction to geography, and to everything that is linked with 
geography, for young children. It is excellently produced, illustrated with 
abundance of excellent photographs showing every aspect of English life. It is 
written for English children; but it could very well serve two purposes in 
tropical schools. It could be used to describe to children what England is like; 
and it could be used to suggest to teachers methods of geography teaching that 
they could use with local material. 


The Symphony. Ralph Hiil (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books), 
pp. 458. 25. 6d. 

I would not claim that this book is specially suited to the demands of 
education in the tropics; symphonic music is not as accessible in the tropics as 
it should be. I cite it as one example of the extraordinarily good value that 
Penguins and their feathered colleagues (Pelicans, Puffins, and the rest) are 
giving. It contains an introductory chapter—too short—on the symphony and 
its development, and twenty other chapters on the work of symphonic composers 
from Haydn to Bax, with abundance of music-type illustrations: eight to 
illustrate the solitary symphony of César Franck, seventy-two for Beethoven, 
sixteen for Rachmaninov, fifty-six for Vaughan Williams, and so on. It is 
written, not for the man who knows all about it, nor for the man who “‘merely 
approaches music sensuously, like a hot bath or a pipe of tobacco”; but for the 
man who doesn’t pretend to know much about it, but would very much like to. 
And very well it succeeds, though no one book on such a subject could hope to 
be self-sufficient; this one, for example, cries aloud for companions on musical 
form and on orchestration, to begin with. 

We are perhaps apt to think of Penguins as detective stories on railway 
bookstalls. But this book (which is a Pelican, not a Penguin in the strict sense) 
and its companions on ancient history, science, Shakespeare, economics, and 
every subject that could ever interest a university don or a student in an adult 
education class, show us how wrong such an idea would be. We sometimes 
excuse ourselves for having too few books in our school libraries by saying that 
they are expensive. Not Penguins! 


The Teaching of English Abroad. F. G. French (London, Oxford University Press), 
Part III (The Three Senior Years), pp. 188. 45. 6d. 

This is the third and last book of the series: the first and second have 
already been reviewed. The series provides practical handbooks which, though 
particularly related to the Oxford English Course for Africa, Malaya and 
Mauritius, will be found to be of help to all teachers whatever English course 
they may use with their classes. In the earlier books, Mr. French stressed the 
importance of initiative drill to teach both vocabulary (limited to about 2000 
words) and phrase and sentence patterns. In this last book, he shows the vital 
distinction between the last three years and the first three or four years of 
learning English (abroad), namely that in the last three years pupils can think 
in the language and consider the form in which they express their thoughts: the 
English language now becomes to them more than a mechanical vehicle pro- 
pelled solely under the power of blind imitation. Mr. French claims that he 
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does something more than show the “‘tricks of the trade” (though show them he 
does, with much skill and commendable clarity) and his claim must be admitted. 
Experienced teachers abroad may well think that in the chapter on ‘‘marking”’, 
there is insufficient emphasis upon the responsibility of the teacher (on account 
of unsatisfactory or inadequate preliminary oral work) for written exercises 
with multitudes of errors. There is a tremendous amount to be learnt from 
these books, with their many valuable teaching devices most enthusiastically 
described. 


Three One-Act Plays. Slightly simplified by G. F. Wear (London, Longmans, 
Green & Co.), pp. xv+62. 15. gd. 


Power and Progress. G. C. Thornley (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. xv+126. 3s. 

These are two additions to ““The Bridge Series’’, a series of books for “the 
average student who has completed a simplified course of English”. Such a 
student after his simplified diet wants something more nutritive in matter and 
more ambitious in language. This series provides the bridge between simplified 
and unsimplified English. The three plays ‘‘Shivering Shocks” by Clemence 
Dane, “‘Allison’s Lad’? by Beulah Marie Dix, and ‘“Thread of Scarlet” by 
J.J. Bell are admirable selections, and comparison with the original text shows 
that alterations have been skilfully done and quite rightly restricted to the 
minimum. Teachers who believe (and that surely means all teachers of 
experience) that the reading and the acting of plays arouse interest and effort, 
besides improving the English of the pupils, will give a warm welcome to this 
book of plays. Power and Progress, a very ambitious book, will also be 
welcomed. It does not aim to teach science but to describe some of the achieve- 
ments of science and at the same time to introduce students to scientific words 
and expressions. It is by no means an easy task to write such a book in com- 
paratively simple language but this has been successfully done (though the 
formidable glossary of over 800 words, as contrasted with 14 in the book of 
plays, might well lead a casual reader to conclude otherwise.) 


Figure Reasoning Test. J. C. Daniels (London, Crosby Lockwood & Son), 
Pp. 45 with accompanying booklet of instructions (pp. 4). 35. 6d. 

This test has been constructed and standardised for use with adults and 
with pupils aged 10 to 16. The accompanying booklet explains two methods 
of recording results (“Standard Scores” on the general population and “‘Stand- 
ard Scores” on a secondary grammar school population) and discusses the 
significance of these results. Schools overseas, with pupils whose mother tongue 
is not English, will welcome a ‘‘non-verbal intelligence test’’. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that the explanation. required before the test can 
be undertaken must of course be given verbally. The validity of the test might 
be increased by actual wording for the explanation being. given so that there 
will be greater uniformity and no wide variation in presentation. When this 
test was tried with a group of adults, its worth was at once shown. It can be 
warmly recommended. 


Agatha Christie’s The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. Retold by G. F. Wear (London, 
Oxford University Press), pp. 117. 15. 9d. 

This is an addition to the 2nd Series (2000 word vocabulary) of “‘Tales 
Retold for Easy Reading”. It will undoubtedly prove popular, particularly as 
the re-telling is done with the skill and care associated with Mr. G. F. Wear, 
who never changes word or sentence unnecessarily. 
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Seven Civil Engineers. J. Walton (London, Oxford University Press), pp. 61. 
1s. 3d. 

Six More Explorers. J. Walton (London, Oxford University Press), pp. 76. 
15. 3d. 

These are two more volumes in the “Living Names” series. They are in 
stout paper binding and have one or two illustrations. The seven civil engineers 
are Smeaton, McAdam, Rennie, Stephenson, I. K. Brunel, De Lesseps and 
Benjamin Baker. The six (more) explorers are Vasco Da Gama, Ferdinand 
Magellan, Jacques Cartier, Mungo Park and Richard Burton. These are two 
good books for class reading or for the class library. 


English Pronunciation Drill (for Arabic-speaking students). W. G. Bowman 
(London, Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. iv+24. 15. 8d. 

This is a collection of exercises in pronunciation (with explanation of their 
use) for use in schools in Arabic-speaking countries. The vocabulary used is 
based on the first two years of Dr. Michael West’s New Method Course. The 
exercises are, we are told, phonetic in basis but can be used “‘by the non- 
phonetically trained teacher’’; this sounds contradictory for, whatever may be 
the view regarding the use of phonetics by pupils, can the training of teachers 
of English (abroad) be complete without some phonetics? The exercises are 
very useful in form and in content and will be all the more valuable if, as implied, 
in the introductory section, they are integrated into the regular lesson, as for 
example, by a few minutes introductory drill on the pronunciation difficulties 
that will occur. It is a tribute to the thoroughness of this book that a careful 
check discovered only one common mispronunciation for which there appear to 
be no exercises, namely the ‘‘e” in such words as basket, pocket, cricket, 
market, packet, etc. 


The Story of the Bible. R. L. Arundale (Thomas Nelson & Sons), pp. 89. 25. 
This is a new volume in ‘“The Teaching of Scripture” series and it can be 
accorded the high praise of being a worthy companion of the other books in 
this series. It is very simply and very well written. Three small slips are to be 
found in the section on Bibles in Modern English—Knox’s new translation is 
omitted (this book may have been prepared before the Knox Old Testament 
but not before the Knox New Testament was published); Dr. James Moffatt, 
the translator, and Robert Moffat, the missionary, spelled their names differ- 
ently; and the Basic English version can hardly be classified as an ordinary 
modern English translation. This is a book that can be warmly recommended 
as being well arranged, as providing an accurate, interesting and stimulating 
account, and as being suitable, on account of its simple and clear style, for 
pupils whose mother tongue is not English no less than for English-speaking 


pupils. 


Comprehension and Précis Pieces. L. A. Hill (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. x+60. 15. 10d. 

This is a collection of passages intended for oversea students preparing for 
the Cambridge Lower Certificate in English. Teachers will find it very useful 
to have a selection of passages sufficiently easy to use at the beginning of the 
school year in which the Lower Certificate examination is taken. The questions 
providing the comprehension test for each passage are excellent. There is one 
drawback to the book from the point of view of the far oversea school, namely 
that seventeen out of the thirty-one passages deal with scenes and incidents 
which have their setting in England. But as far as language and style are con- 
cerned all the passages are well selected and on this account, as well as on 
account of the exercises, this book will be a boon and a blessing to many. 
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Nature Talks. A. S. Field (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. vii+103. 
35. ; 

This book has been published on behalf of the Publications Bureau of 
Northern Rhodesia and it has been approved for use in schools by the Director 
of African Education, Northern Rhodesia. It is, as its title indicates, a series of 
nature talks and these have been prepared for use in Standards I and II. The 
talks follow the seasons of the year and assume that the children will have their 
lessons outside, where they can learn by seeing and by doing. Throughout the 
book the pupil is given things to do, and teachers are warned that if they cannot 
find the things they age going to teach, then they must “‘put the lesson off till 
another day” when the things can be found. This is a little book worthy of 
much praise. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by C. E. Eckersley (London, Longmans, 
Green & Co.), pp. 104. 25. 6d. 

This book, the full title of which is William Makepeace Thackeray—The 
Writer and His Work, is another volume in the ‘Essential English Library’’. It 
is hardly necessary to repeat that this well-known series consists of books in- 
tended mainly for foreign (adult) students. The vocabulary is fundamentally 
that of the ‘‘Essential English” series: any new words are explained, and given 
in phonetic transcript, in the glossary. There is a brief introductory section on 
Thackeray’s life and works and then there are three selections (adapted), one 
each from Pendennis, Vanity Fair and Henry Esmond. The Essential English 
Library is gradually building up a most useful collection. The General Editor 
asks for suggestions for additions to the series—in fiction, Stevenson, Wells and 
Conrad and, in travel books, Marco Polo, Mungo Park and Kinglake, at once 
suggest themselves. 


Citizens All (Pupil’s Book). M. W. Thomas (Thomas Nelson & Sons), pp. 
1-89. 35. 

Local Government. E. L. Hasluck (London, Oxford University Press), pp. 1-60. 
1s. gd. 

These two books are both suitable for school libraries overseas. The first 
has some excellent illustrations and diagrams and is based (though complete 
in itself) on the larger book with the same title: Part Three of the book deals 
with the British Commonwealth and Empire. The second, a volume in the 
Social Science Studies series, is a historical study of the origins of local govern- 
ment leading up to a survey of the work of local councils: there is a useful 
glossary containing explanations for younger pupils of less common and 
technical words found in the book. 


Treasures from the Earth. W. E. Flood (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. vili-+124. 39. 

This is a volume in the ‘‘Science in the Modern World” series. It tells the 
story of man’s use of the rocks, describes mining and the making of useful 
materials from the products, and, in a short concluding chapter, the treasures 
from the sea are discussed. This is likely to be as popular as the other books in 
the series and will be welcomed by schools overseas because it is simply written 
and plentifully illustrated. 


Script and Writing Patterns for African Schools. Kathleen Douet (University of 
London Press), Teacher’s Book, pp. 35 and 20 cards. 6s. 6d. 

There are many teachers who regret that the excellent chapter on hand- 
writing in the 1927 edition of the official Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers 
is omitted from the latest edition. This delightfully prepared scheme of writing 
is a reminder of that very practical chapter. It is a scheme approved by the 
Director of Education for use in Gold Coast schools. It is a compromise on the 
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Richardson scheme, which is “‘not entirely suitable for the teaching of script 
writing’, and provides an adaptation, for which the late Miss Richardson gave 
permission, for the teaching of both script and joined script. There are three 
stages each with its cards—two for the pre-writing stage, eleven for the script, 
and seven for the joined script stage. Except for the numeral patterns—the 
eight and the four (unclosed) are particularly unattractive—the cards are a 
delight to the eye. The teacher’s book has excellent advice on methods and on 
how to prepare the materials and equipment required. Most teachers of experi- 
ence agree that it does not matter a great deal which writing scheme is used: 
the scheme’s the thing. But it is a joy to have a scheme like this. Teachers 
in vernacular schools are told that they must prepare tMeir own patterns; and 
it might have reduced the cost of production if, instead of cards, illustrations 
had been included in the teacher’s book, leaving all schools to prepare their 
own patterns. 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, Vol. III (1937-1942). 
Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (King’s Crown Press, Columbia University Press), pp. viii+-549. 

This monumental volume deserves and will receive something more than 
the usual brief review. 

All who know the first two volumes of this impressive publication will wish 
to make special efforts to gain access to this third volume. No greater praise can 
be accorded to it than to state that it is a most worthy companion of its pre- 
decessors. It is the third in the series of quinquennial reports, that have covered 
the years from 1928 onwards, organised for the Committee on Modern Lang- 
uages of the American Council of Education. The editor of this volume is Dr. 
R. H. Fife and the compilers are Mrs. Clara Breslove King and Miss Clare 
Balluff. Professor Algernon Coleman is mentioned on the title-page: his was 
the guiding hand of Volumes I and II and before his untimely death he had 
given general direction in the collection of materials for the earlier part of 
Volume ITI. 

The reviewer, intending to direct his attention in the first place to the field 
of effort of special interest to him, and possibly to most readers of Oversea 
Education, namely the teaching of English to those whose mother tongue is not 
English, turned first to the index to find the information available concerning 
the publications of the English Language Institute of the University of Michigan. 
He drew a blank. He was at first amazed at the apparent omission of informa- 
tion concerning the very valuable research that has been conducted at Michigan 
(and research that, incidentally, is not sufficiently well known outside the 
United States). There was a simple explanation of the omission. The Analytical 
Bibliography is for the period 1937 to 1942 and though the Michigan Institute 
has been conducting its research for at least nine years none of its publications 
had appeared during the quinquennial period under review. This excursion 
into the index brought home the delay in producing this volume. Normally, 
the Bibliography is published a year or so after the completion of the quin- 
quennial period but there has been a delay of eight years on account of a variety 
of impediments, one of which (the death of Professor Coleman) has been men- 
tioned and not the least of the others were the difficulties occasioned by the 
war and the post-war situation. 

It must be stressed that this is no ordinary bibliography. It is an Analytical 
Bibliography. It gives a summary of the contents of each book and each article, 
and seeks to give a reasoned evaluation and appraisal of each contribution. 
Thus it is something more than a chronicle of progress in modern language 
teaching for it is critical (in the best sense of the word) and stimulating as well. 
The reader can learn whether a book or article will be worth securing for study. 
Turn to the excellent survey of the “English Word List” prepared for the 
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American Council on Education by Professor Charles C. Fries (of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, already mentioned in this review) and it is at once clear that 
here is a book of special importance, ‘‘a milestone on the road towards simpli- 
fying and rationalising the teaching of English as a foreign language”. Simi- 
larly, keeping to the same field of inquiry, Miss Helen S. Eaton’s “‘Semantic 
Frequency List’’ is given a very full analysis as marking “‘the conclusion of a 
decade of effort to arrange in a frequency series the concepts of widest inter- 
national validity”’. 

Contributions from the United Kingdom and Britain Overseas are less 
numerous than usual because the greater part of this quinquennial period fell 
during atime of war. In the teaching of English to foreign students, Dr. Michael 
West’s articles on his ““New Method System” are noted, and there is mention of 
articles on the oral approach to language teaching by Dr. Palmer and others, that 
appeared, in pre-war days, in the Bulletin of the Japanese Institute of Research 
in English Teaching. (The reviewer will always hold the Tokyo Institute 
in grateful remembrance because he was saved from further ill-treatment in a 
Japanese prison camp when he told a Kempei Tai (Japanese Gestapo) agent, a 
former student of Dr. Palmer’s, that he was an honorary member of the Institute.) 

The section on Bilingualism will also have a special interest to many. Over 
40 books and articles are surveyed. From the analysis of the contribution to the 
Journal of Educational Research (December 1937) we learn that in the United 
States ‘‘on the basis of the statistics of the Fifteenth Census . . . 25 per cent of 
the school population was bilingual’. On the other hand, there is a quotation 
from “‘The Linguistic Factor” by Professor N. Hans in the 1938 Year Book of 
Education emphasising that “‘the linguistic problems of the United States are 
. . . of a temporary character and that country will soon become unilingual”’. 

The comprehensive nature of the Analytical Bibliography has already been 
mentioned. It even includes analyses of a number of unpublished Master or 
Ph.D. theses, some of which whet the appetite for detailed study—to name but 
three: (1) “‘An Analysis of (certain named) Examinations in Oral French” by 
Mr. F. J. Garber (Albany State College of Teachers), (2) ‘“The Relation of 
Mental Ability to Achievement in Foreign Languages in Junior High Schools” 
by Dr. J. Greenberg (New York University), (3) ‘““Language Errors of Adult 
Foreign-Born Students” by Miss H. K. Vasa (George Washington University). 

It will be clear that this book is a treasure-house for the research student— 
or, perhaps, a more fitting comparison would be to describe it as a sign-post, 
yet no ordinary sign-post, for it includes precise and valuable information on 
what may be found and learnt when we reach our destination and can study 
the book or article to which we have been directed. 

We are reminded in the Preface that during the war the language pro- 
grammes of the Services resulted in some very valuable research. The war, too, 
exercised a powerful influence on the position of modern languages in schools 
and colleges. This volume closes in 1942, too early for the fruits of all this to be 
available in publications. The fourth volume, covering the period 1942 to 1947, 
will be eagerly awaited and it is fervently hoped that it will not suffer from the un- 
avoidable delay involved in the preparation and publication of this third volume. 


Our Changing Schools. Roger Armfelt (H.M.S.O.), pp. 105. 2s. 

This delightful brochure intended as a picture for parents in England will 
have a two-fold value for readers overseas. First, it will give them a lively and 
interesting account of schools in England; they will learn of the unceasing march 
of progress in aims, organisation and teaching and get some idea of the develop- 
ments initiated by the 1944 Education Act. Secondly, it may suggest to them 
how the story of educational progress in their own areas may be presented. There 
is a wealth of excellent illustrations, with photographs of all types of schools 
and school activities, even including a Parent-Teachers Association meeting. 
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Professor Roger Armfelt has succeeded in producing a fascinating account of 
the schools of England and their work. 


The Year's Work in the Theatre 1948-1949. British Council Publication (London, 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 75. 35. 6d. 

This, too, is a. beautifully produced brochure. It consists of an introduc- 
tion by J. C. Trewen and ten short articles giving an account of the year’s work 
in the theatre, from 1st June 1948 to 31st May 1949. Each article is by a 
recognised authority on the subject. All provide good fare: the articles on 
Somerset Maugham by A. V. Cockman and on the Festivals by Eric Keown 
are models of brevity and interest. In addition to excellent illustrations (on 
which the artistic adviser, Lionel Carter, deserves warm congratulations) 
there are three useful appendices (the first, important books published; the 
second, the principal plays produced; and the third, a complete list of Somerset 
Maugham’s plays) and potted biographies of the twelve contributors. The 
British Council deserves thanks for this excursion into (for the Council) un- 
trodden paths, which may, it is to be hoped, take place annually. 


The Use of English. A Quarterly edited by Denys Thompson (The Bureau of 
Current Affairs, 111 Piccadilly, London, W.1.), pp. 176. Annual 
Subscription 10s., single copies 2s. gd. post free. 

It is a pleasure to draw the attention of teachers overseas to this quarterly 
publication previously known as English in Schools. The first three issues of the 
new publication have included contributions that all teachers of English will 
find of value. In the third number there are two articles specially suggestive 
and helpful, namely “‘Criticism in Practice’’, in which the co-operation of many 
teachers was obtained, and ‘“The School Magazine” which supplies the answer 
to many questions connected with the production and the contents of a school 
magazine. The standard of the first three issues of English in Schools merits high 
commendation. 


Progressive Crossword Puzzles: Compiled by Selim Hakim and D. C. Miller 
(London, Oxford University Press), pp. 57. 15. 9d. 

The two Baghdad editors present their second book of English Crossword 
Puzzles in the Oxford Progressive English series. It is a sugared pill, the puzzles 
being the pill. The puzzles (solutions to which are provided) are interesting 
and provide variety in the field of linguistic effort. This book will probably 
receive a warm welcome in reading rooms and libraries of schools overseas. 


Child Health in a Warm Climate. Dr. W. K. Blackie (London, Longmans, Green 
& Co.), pp. Ix+182. 75. 6d. 

In the course of the Foreword, Sir Godfrey Huggins (Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia) states, ““The subject matter of the book is wrapped up with 
the problem of the preservation of the white races in tropical and sub-tropical 
areas.’ That indicates the general purpose of the book. Dr. Blackie draws on his 
wide experience in Southern Rhodesia for the benefit of all those who have to 
look after white children in warm climates. The book emphasises general prin- 
ciples and most of the two chapters on protection against disease stress lessor 3 
that are important to the health of all children, of all races, in all countries. 

Contributions should be addressed: THe Eprror, 
Oversea Education, Colonial Office, 15 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 
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OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
for 
STUDENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By A. S. Hornby 
BOOK I BOOK II 
250 pp. 4s. 6d. net 400 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


Teacher’s Notes on Book I Teacher’s Notes on Book II 
5s. net 5s. net 


This is a Direct Method Course for adult Arabic-speaking students. 

The students’ books contain lavishly illustrated reading-texts, notes on 
grammar, idiom and pronunciation, and a wide variety of exercises. 

The pronunciation of all new words is given in footnotes by means of the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. 

Arabic is used to explain points of grammar, etc., and for setting the exercises. 

The Teacher’s Notes offer many suggestions for introducing new words and 
phrases, and contain keys to the exercises, passages for dictation, and oral 
questions to put to the students. 

Keys to the Arabic in each of the textbooks are also available. These can be 
obtained direct from the publisher. Applications should be accompanied by 
a remittance of 2s. for each key. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























NELSON BOOKS FOR AFRICA 





LUGANDA Abato Bayiga Ebyabwe 


IRENE LAIGHT has planned this work for the Luganda speaking Infant 
Schools of Luganda. This First Primer in Luganda combines pattern reading and 
phonetic reading. With many illustrations. Is. 3d. 


SWAHILI Masimulizi Ya Nyumbani 

Edited by VALERIE PERROT. The first of a series Reading for the Home, 
designed for East African women and girls. Stories, articles, recipes, puzzles, 
etc. Illustrated. 10d. 
GOLD COAST: TWI Qkunini Aggrey 


H. E. OBENG-ADDAE. ‘No more timely book could arrive in the Gold Coast 
today than this life and thought of her most distinguished son.’—Corona. 
Illustrated. 2s. net 


J. J. Adaye’s Twi Short Stories 


Edited by C. A. AKROFI. Genuine and original African stories in Twi, specially 
chosen and prepared for use in Training Colleges and Secondary Schools. 2s. net 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
Parkside Edinburgh - 3 Henrietta Street London WC2 
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